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As a Chicano educator, writer, critic, poet and 
playwright. Philip 0. Ortego ,is one of the leading 
interpreters of Chicano affairs, articulating the di- 
verse range of the Chicano experience. He is not only 
. a prolific writer on Chicano matters but has authored 
scholarly works on such major British and American 
writers as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Johnson. Browning, Melville, and Steinbeck. 

Among his works are We are Chicanos: An An- 
thology of Mexican American Literature (Washington 
Square Press), The Linguistic Imperative in Teaching 
English to Speakers of other Languages (Center for 
Applied Linguistics), Issues in Language and Read- 
ing Instruction of Spanish Speaking Children 
(International Reading Association). A Medio Grito: 
^Chicanos and American Education (MCGraw Hill), 
and Chicano Content and Social Work Education 
(Council on Social Work Education). 

In addition to work appearing in literary maga- 
<zines, his poetry and fiction areNncluded in various 
readers and anthologies. His prose pieces appear in 
such book? as The Chicano: From Caricature to Self 
Porfra/f (New American Library), GhostaiMhe Barrio 
(Leswing Press), Goal Making for English Teaching 
(National Council of Teachers of English), Current 
PerspeQtives on Social Problems (Wadsworth), In- 
troduction to Chicano Studies (MacMillan), La Causa 
Chicana (Family Services Association), Foundations 
of American Education (Allyn and Bacon),, Essays 
Today 7(Harcourt Brace Jovanoyich), Searching for 
America (National Council of Teachers of English), 
Improving College English Skills {ScoW Foresman), 
The Chicanos: Mexican American Voices (Penguin 
Books), Voices: Selected Readings from El Grito, 
First Edition (Quinto Sol), Encyclopedia Americana 
(1971 annual), Shakespeare in the Southwest: Some 
New Directions (Texas Western Press). 

Dr. Ortego is a Director of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, a member of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Task Force on 
RKism and Bias in the teaching of English, a 
member of the Literature Objectives Committee of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
and past Chairman of the Committee on Minority- 
Affairs of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Dr. Ortego y is presently Vice Chancellor of the 
Hispanic University of the Americas but is on leave 
as VisitHhg Associate Professor of English at the 
University of Houston. He Joins the faculty of Angelo 
State University in September, 1976. Hef^ also asso- 
ciate pu^ sher and executive editor of La Luz Publi- 
cations^Bllllhers of La Luz magazine, a Denver 
based general interest, pictorial magazine serving 20 
million Hispamos. 
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Chi^anoi and the Pursuit 

of a Literary Identity: 

I .... • . 

An Introduction of Sorts ... 
Philip D. Ortego y Gasca 

One day recently a teacher-fhend of mine dropped 
m^ a line'asking me for' some assistance apropos 
Chicano literature. The more I thought about her 
query the more I realized the kind of problem Anglo 
( teachers are facing today in trying to satisfy the 
urgent literary needs of young Chicanos everywhere. 
There is no doubt that a literary identity is tDecoming 
as important to Chicanos as has been theirtpursuit of^ 
a historical identity (as wel^ as an ethnic identity). 
And in her plea to fne my teacher-friend was 
responding to her realization about the Chicanos' 
need for this literary identity. Her letter follows. 

If it isn'tioo much trouble, could you give me,a list 
of Chicano authors in English translation, both past 
and present, who are good writers ^nd who.don'l^ 
necessarily deal with revolutionary matters? I need 
this help for my Chicano students. Some shorter 
works than those you gave me for my own u^ would 
be helpful as would things available in the library if ^ ' 
all possible. . , 

My Chicano students are well up on revolution but 
not literature (natarally there is no absolute distinc* 
tion) and of course they prefer to read .their own, 
they tell ^me, even if it isn't as good (I quote). 
Symposium doesn't mean much to them, but I told 
them rd read whatever f/7ey wante$i me to read when 
they write on it if they'd go ahead and read ''my" 
awful English-Greek-French-Russiah-Japanese- 
Hebrew text. As they tell me, the trouble is they 
themselves don't know the good from the bad in 
Mexican lit. (They've never been taught this), and 
Lord knows I don't. They know somq;tt^lng of Cer- ^ 
vantes, however, for one young man told me that 
Cervantes was to them as Shakespeare was to me, . 
but I was quick to claim Cervantes as mine too (not 
to mention St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avifa, 
Goya, Hector Villalobos, Fathisr Serra, et al). I can 
give them some direction in this way— not being 
totally ignorant— but what, for example, are the 
Mexican classics? And wtiat are the best things by 
Mexican Americans? 

f ^ ' 

Living must be difficult'sometimes for these young 
' people who have such an intense sense of who they 
are and such pride in it, even though they don't have 
any of the material goods of the world. They crave 
respect and recognition, and one can observe a kind 
of fiery dignity in their eyes and bearing^a whole 
troop of young Zapatas. As "Shanty Irish" and "poor 
white" myself, as'^ople of the earth, people who 
have worked with their hands and had to struggle for 
what they achieved, I understand them better than 
the grandee or hidalgo would, despite "race." There- 
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fore. I hope they don't see. me in the role of the 
* oppressive Anglo, but that is probably inevl|table: it 
distresses me that they should. 

After pondering my teacher-friend's query, I sent 
the following reply. 

Thank you for asking me about Chicano writers. 
Though it's important at the outset to differentiate 
. between Chicano writers and Mexican writers. They 
aren't the same. Chicano writers are exclusively 
Mexican Americans, that is, Americans in the United 
States of Mexican descent, usually from first geqera- 
t^n on. Of these, few have been writers, that is, in the 
mainstream of any kind of American literary activity ^ 
or movement, until recently. But this is not to say that 
Mexican Americans have not been writers, for the 
history of our people is replete with writers and 
literary activity. However, as I said, Mexican Amer- 
ican writers have not been part of the American 
literary mainstream. And you can well understand 
why, I'm sure. 

First of all, the mass of Mexicans who have come 
. to the United States since 1910 have been the most 
poor of Mexico, unlike those refugees from Cuba 
since 1961. Consequently, it has taken the Mexican 
Americans two generations to produce literary \ 
minded individuals (or at least make a percipient 
thrust). Chief of these is the Quinto Sol group of our 
Berkeley (though many of them hail from various 
parts of the country, like New York and Chicago, for 
instance). The work of this group is represented in 
the Jiterary quarterly. El Grito: A Journal of Con- 
temporary Mexican American Thought by and for 
) Chicanes to express alternatives for their own prob- 
* lems. Two volumes (12 issues) have thus far been 
produced, and number 1 of volume four has just^ 
come out. A selection of pieces which have appeared 
in El Grito appears in The Forgotten Pages of 
American Literature, an anthology by Houghfon- 
Mifflin. But Quinto Sol has recently published an 
anthology of Mexican American literature *bntitled £/ 
Espejo^The Mirror There are of course other 
literacy materials : like George Sanchez' Forgotten 
People, which is a classic among Mexican American 
literary endeavors.though it is primarily a soci.ocul- 
tural work. In fiction, however, there are the works by 
Jose Antonio Villareal: Pocho; John Rechy: City of 
Night; Floyd Salas: Tafoo the Wicked Cross; Richard 
Vasquez: Chicano; and Raymond Barrio: The- Plum 
P/c/cersr'* There are also such works as Americo 
Parades' . W/f/7 His Pistol in His Hand: A Border 
Ballad and its Hero; Fabiola Baca's IVe Fed Them 
Cactus; Arthus L. Campa's Treasure Qf*the Sangre 
de Cristos: Tales and Tradition of the Spanish 
Southwest; et ai ^ 

Whatever choices one makes, though, the queqr, 
the curious, and the quaint (anthropolpgical pur- 
suits) must be avoided, for nothing will turn off a 
Chicane more quiqkly than ti||be subjected to an 
examination of the spurious (and questionable) 
traditional ci/lture he's supposed to have. For^his 
reason Oscar Lewis is anathema to us. as are all the 
other social scientists who pretend to expertise 
about us by parading our quaint customs, queer 
manners, and curious^'behavior to the world in the 
guise of scholarly investigations. Instead the Chicano 
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is turning toward understanding himself in terms of 
his historical-intellectual-literary presence. For this 
reason, the Spanish and Mexican periods of the 
American southwest becom^e important to him. Mex- 
ico is consequently Important to the Chicano as one 
of the taproots of the past, but he will be the first to 
point out that he's^first of all an American of Mexican ^ 
descent (Mexican American) and not a Mexican (nor 
a misplaced Puerto Rican or Cuban as Oscar Lewis 
would have us believ^). ; 

The Mexican taproot strjikes two veins: the his- 
panic and the native. That's'why Cervantes becomes 
so important to them. But more important, still, are 
the works produced by the pre-Columbian peoples 
of Mexico. Leon Portilla (University of Oklahoma) 
has done several volumes on this. Then there are the 
writings of the^ Spaniards and Mexicans in the 
Southwestern United States. The most representa- 
tive pieces of these are found in Hodge and Lewis' 
Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States and 
in Bolton's Spanish Exploration^ in the Southwest 
The Chronicles of the Southwest (a\\ originally In 
Spanish, though a mass of them have now been 
translated) represent then the Spanish colonial 
period of American literature! the neglected aspect 
of American literature, as I call it. The literature of the 
U.S. (American— though the term applies to the 
entire hemisphere) begins in 1776. Anything prior to 
that on the Atlantic frontier i^ the British period of 
'American literature, for the British consider all activi- 
ties up to that point as part of their history too. So, 
tob, anything prior to 1776 in the South and South- 
fewest of the United States is'the Spanish period of 
American literature, though it was written in Spanish.. 
And it is for this reason that we've failed t9 properly 
acknowledge this lacuna in American WXeraXure, 
After all, anything not in English can't be American. 
Wow! 

The most significant Mexican writing doesn't 
begin until this century with perhaps The Underdogs^ 
by Mariano Azuela, followed by Guzman's The Eagle 
and the Serpent, and then the writings of Vascon- 
celos, particularly his essays on La Raza (an impQr- 
tant concept for the Chicano). There are also the 
works by Juan Rolfo, CarJos Fuentes,land Octavio 
Paz (see the Labyrirtfh of Solitude especially). 

Weir, amiga, this is but a sketch of things from 
which you may be able to draw on for your fiery and 
revolutionary Chicanes. In the role of Chicano liter- 
ary historian I've come to a great and significant (I 
hope) conclusion aboyt the evolution of identity. 
Unfortunately, in the proce$riVe-a|;sQ.corne^ see 
» the thoroughly racist character of the Uriited^States. 
and that saddens me Indeed. At any rate I hope that 
my poor and feeble attempts to graft back onto the 
American literary body the hispanic limbs of Amer- . 
ican literature may in some way tielp to lessen that 
racism. I'm somehqw -convinced t^at it will, just as 
black literature is helping the black to help the white 
bvercoitl# his fears and prejudices. 

I doubt tnlltcyour Chicano students regard you as 
the oppressive Anglo, as you put it,, for you've got 
corazdn (the equivalent of soul), and that makes , 
communication (dnd even progress, surprisingly) 
possible.' There is one final comment I feel Com- 
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Prolegomenon to the Study 

of Mexican American Literature* 

t 

Philip D. Ortego y Gasca . 



The decade of the 60s saw the "renaissance" of 
the Mexican American, and the decades of the 70s 
and 80s promise to be ones In which this renais- 
sance will exert an ever-growing awareness in Mex- 
ican Americans not only in terms of creative efforts 
in drama, fiction, and poetry but in terms of seeking 
a more substantial literary identity in the ever- 
• widening mainstream of American literature. Conse- 
quently, the rationale for this* essay is . to provide 
some guideposts in the quest for this literary identity. 

To be sure, this essay* is not intended by any 
means as a comprehensive examination of Mexican 
American literature and its sources but, rather, as an 
attempt to explore the groundwork for the case that 
Mexican American literature has beenra very muc^i 
neglected aspect of American literature. In the 
process, perhaps, this essay may provide informa- 
tion and knowledge about the literary heritage and 
traditions of Mexican Americans, a literary heritage 
and tradition as viable as that of Anglo Americans. 

I hope, therefore, that in the process this essay will 
not only help to define the. heretofore amorphous 
body of Mexican American literature, but that it will 
also help us to understand the fullness of what 
American' literature should have been: that is. a 
literary fabric not exclusively woven on the Atlantic 
frontier by the descendents of New England Puritans 
and Southern Cavaliers, but one woven in the. 
American Southwest as well— and with marvelous 
hispanic threads which reach back not only ta the 
literary heritage of the European continent buf lilso 
the very heart of the Graeco-Roman world. 

•From Phili'p D. Orlegb. Backg(ounds of Mexican American 
Literature {unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of New' 
Mexico. 197 J). 

Chlcanos . . . continued ' \ 
pelled to make, however. And that is: the question of 
"good" Chicano writers is not important at the 
moment, for the whole notion of "good" is an elite 
class evaluation. The point Is that Chicanos need to 
see and read Chicano writers who, like themselves, 
have come through the struggle. In other words, 
Chicanos need models to reinforce their motivation 
that they can succeed. They need their own kind 
telling them this in prose, poetry, fiction, and drama, 
tra^ generations of Chicanos may enjoy the luxury 
of ilTewy criticism and evaluation of their early 
writers. Bui at the moment the few Chicanos whCMre 
writing are serving a most vital function. 
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Like the British roots in the new American soil, the 
hispanic literary roots have yielded an equally 
vigorous and dynamic body of literature -which un- 
fortunately for us has been studied historically as - 
part, of a foreign enterprise rather than as part and 
parcel of our -American heritage. To be sure, 
though, the hispanic literary tradition has exerted., 
varying influences on American literature, the 
causes of which Stanley T. WMIiams suggests st^rh 
from the following: 

Within the borders of our nation . . . live persons who speal< 
Spanish. Some of them are immigrants or the descendents 
of immigrants from Spain, but another avenue of Influence 
is plain if we remem ber that more than a million ar>d a half of 
these Spanish-speaking men and women are in^ the 
Southwest, including Cattfornla. On Statistics of this sort it is 
idle to linger. The facts indicate that the Spanish influences 
cross and recross each other and that they are primarily 
three: the direct influence fcom the Peninsula;^ the direct In- 
fluence from Mexico and other countries in this 
hemisphere; and the indirect influence of these latter 
regions through the Spanish settlements in our borderlands ^ 
and the Southwest.^ • 

It is in terms of the latter influence, which Willianris 
identifies as "indirect," that the hispanic works deal- 
ing with the Southern and Southwestern parts of the 
United States have In fact become the neglected 1 
aspect of American literature. For the implication 
here is that such works «re not properly within the 
trsfditional Anglo American definitipn of American * 
literature, dnd have consequently been neglected 
save as special studies In the Southwest. This 
neglect has produced unfortunate literary conse- ^ 
quences fo( Mexican Americans, for they have come 
to see themselves and their Mexican kinsmen 
portrayed in our national literature in terms of racial 
cliches and distorted caricatures, contrary to the 
study isrepared for the Colorado Civil Rights Com- 
mission.^ Apropos to this topic, I wrote in a piece for 
Trans-action: 

Uke pther min6rity groups Mexican-Americans were, and 
contifhue to be. inaccurately and superficially represented in 
literature, movies. TV and other mass media? This has 
sometimes been due to prejudice, but also to those "well- 
meaning^omantlcists." as Ralph Guzman, assistant director 
of the ^xicarvAmerican Study Project at UCLA. calls them, 
who have seriously distorted the image of the Mexican 
American for the sake of their art* Mexican Americans 
(which includes Mexicans) have been characterized at both 
ends of a spectrum of human behavior (seldom in the mid- 
dle): as untrustworthy, villainous, ruthless. tequila-drial<ing, 
phliaridering machos or else as courteous, devoly and 
fatalis^c peasants whc^e to be treated more as pets than 
people. More often tiren not Mexicans have been cast as 
either bandits or lovdeble rogues; as hot-blooded, sexually 
animated creatures "or passive, humble servants. The pe- 
joratives and generalizations are to be deplored, and Mex- 
ican Americans today are beginning to rise up agajnst the 
perpetuatton of such raflclal cliches.* 
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But this essay Is not intepded as a castigation of 
those American writers who have written erroneous- 
ly about Mexicans and Mexican Americans; it will, 
rather, be an attempt to examinVthe backgroundjs 
and sources of Mexican American literature in terms 
of the literary-historical roots which nourished the 
second largest efhnic minority in the'United States. 
Fxir as Seymour L. Gross has written apropos of the 
Negro in American literature>^Qur understanding of 
any significant movement in human'affairs can hard- 
ly be said even to approach completeness until the 
evidence from literature is in."* 

In truth, in prder to be fully comprehended the 
ethnic phenomenon of Mexican Americans! since 
' World War II must be seen in the more personal con- 
text of their literature. What we have seen insteafi 
has been the myriad educational, sociopolitical and * 
socioeconomic accounts by.Anglo investigators and 
researchers wha can be seriously charged with pur- 
suing^at times only the phenomenological chimer'as ' 
which'^have come to be represe/ited by the queer, 

• the curious, and the quaint.^ Fof, like the Negro, the 

* Mexican Anrrerican too hats^ ^een depicted in 
American literature more as a stereotype than as a 
human being.® For example, in 1935 Joftri Steinbeck 
published Tortilla Flat which immediately became a 
best seller. Reviewing the novel in the ^turday 
Review, William Rose Benet wrote: 



The extraordinary humors of these childlike natives are 
presented with a masterly touch. These silly ti£avos are 
always about to do something nice for each oth^ their 
hearts are soft and easily touched: and yet almost abisent- 
mindedly they live with atrocious disregard for scruple. To 
have presented them and made their story sometimes 
hy4terrcally funny is no slight achf^vement. 



The words "childlike natives" and "silly bravos" and 
"atrocious disregard for scruple" strike a note of 
emphatic disapprobation on thf^ part of Mexican 
Americans, or "Paisanos" as St^nbeck called them, 
for they know full well the patent falsity of such 
words. Mexican Americans have never been 
"childlike natives" though Anglo Americans may 
have regarded them as such. And^the expression - 
"silly bravos" is gratuitous paternalism which only 
the colonial mind could utter. But the inherent rficist 
character of American society is exemplified in ideri-^ 
tifying the Paisanos as devoid of scruples, the in- 
ference being that Americans have scruples; 
therefore, since tPaisanos have an "atrocious dis- 
regard for scruple" they are not Americans. And true 
enougrf only until recently the Paisano, the Chicano, 
the Mexican American, has been considered as a 
stranger in his own land, though Steinbeck poi^r^d 
out in hi.s preface to ToYtilla Flat that the Paisano's 
ancestors "have lived in California for a hundred or ^ 
two years." Nevertheless, only the Mexican American 
has come to know the great social and ethnic damage 
perpetuated by the mythic representation of the 
Paisanos of Tortilla Flaland by reviewers who unwit- / 
tingly acknowledge the fidelity of that representation. ' 
Few Mexican Aineflcans of MonjBHFrey today see 
themselves In Jprtilla Flat, ^py morfe Jhafn their ^ 



' predecessors saw themselves in It thirty-seven ' 
years ago. ' 

Mexipari. American^, approximately twelve million 
of them,, have a rich literary heritage which they 
should be proud of, bA the fact of the mdtteris that_ 
few of them have been aware of its existence as an 
organic body. Nowhere in the American educational 
preparatory system have they been taucftitabout it. 
For a people whose origins antedate the establish- 
ment of Jamestown by well over a century (and 
more» considering their Indian ancestry), 'this 
bespeaks a shameful and tragic negligence. And the 
shame and tragedy are compounded when 
Mexican-American youngsters learn about their 
Puritan forebears at the expense of their hispanic 
forebears about whom they have as much right— if 
,riot more— to be proud of. 

Heretofore, Mexican Americans jhave been a 
marginal people in a'sort of no-man's'land, who, like 
Hamlet crawling bietween Heaven and Earth, have 
^ been caught between the polarizing forcjBS of their 
'cultural-linguistic hispanic heritage^ and their 
political-linguistic American context. They have 
become frustrated, and alienated by the struggle 
. between the system which seeks to refashion them 
in its own image and the knowledge of who and what 
^'^^ey really are. As a consequence this cultural con- 
,flict has debilitated the Mexiofn American both 
spiritualty and physically. For as Francisco Rios 
writes, Mexican-American youngsters "read of the 
cruelty of the Spaniard toward the Indians, or the 
Sp^niard^s greed for gold, of the infamous Spanish, 
always Spanish, Inquisition, of Mexican bandits, and 
of tlie massacre at the Alamo." They seldpm if ever 
"learn that alongside the famous men at the Alamo _ 
there- were other men, .unknown and unsung heroes 
of American history, killed in the same battle and ' 
fighting on the Texas side; men like Juan Abamillo, 
Juan Badillo, Carlos Espatter, Gregorio Esparza, An- 
tonio Fuentes. Jose Maria Guerrero, Toribio Losoya. 
Andres Nava," and others.' * . 

Hopefully, this essay will help bridge t^is no-man's 
land and show 'that Mexican Americans ha^ indeed 
contrib\jted to American letters In ^-substantial 
measure. We cannot undo whAt has/been to the 
Mexican and Mexican Am^can /in American 
literature; but we can take steps in a new direction. 
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Language, Culture, and Race * 

^ The unerring observation of most historians^who 
. study Mexico's history is that the face of Mexicgris an 
Indian fabe. Indeed, traveling the length ancrwidth 
of modern Mexico one is rriost im^jresspe by the 
influences of Mexipan culture, byttroprimitTve 
pyramids of iTeotihuac^n, with the legend of Ix- 
(^zih'uatl. Though -vthe Spanish influence is 
everywhere visible in Mexico, it Is the Indian 
character of the people which is the more obvious. 
And although the crown and church of Spain almost 

^ \ * English in Texas 



\iK5ceeded In totally Europeanizing ''Montezuma's^ 
children" they were unable to convert the Indian 
masses pbysiognomically into their own image' Un- > 
fortunately, the physical appearance^the obviously 
identifiable ch^racteristics^were to keep 
Montezuma's childreij in low socioeconomic stfaits 
aowrTtd the time of the Mexican Revolution of 1810. 
But only in our tihne has the pride of Indian blood 
/rather than Spanish bidbd become a source' of 
national Mexican pride. And, indeed, over two-fifth§ 
of the Mexican population can still be classified as 
"pure-blooded" Indians, while well over half have 
some Indian blood in.them. Y^t, despite the fact that 
the Indian type resisted absorption, the language of 
the conquerors dominated. 

In Me)(ico the Spanish-speaking Indian types have 
achieved a relatively high degree of equal oppor- 
tlinity. '^ut this is in a country wher^ the Indian type is 
by far the most dominant and in which he has almost 
no linguistic disadvantage. However, the ten million 
or so of Montezuma's children who have -settled 
within 4he boundaries of the United States— though 
.mostly in the Southwest— are still strugfgling to over- 
come hot only the linguistic disadvantage of speak- 
ing a foreign language but the* disadvantage of 
visibility— looking like a Mexican? y 

Only until recently have the Mexican Americans 
received any kind of significant attention in this 
country. This Is not withstanding the fact that Mex- 
ican Americans constitute ' the second largest 
minority group in the United States, and that outside 
of the speakers of English they constitute the single 
largest linguistic group in America, Most Mexican 
Americans Jive Jn the five-state area of Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and California, with the 
largest single concentration in Lps Angeles. But 
there are Mexican Americans throughout most of the 
United States, from Washington to Florida, and from 
California to Mainei^Almost *two million Mexican 
'Arnericatis are to be found in the Ohio Valley cres- 
LCent from Madison, Wisconsin, to Erie, Pennsyl- 
y&nla. 

Via^>the greater sense of the ) word,. Mexican 
Americans have always been "Americans," more so 
than Anglo Americank For Mexicarj Americans are 
* nj($T|"transplanted'^i^er leans; they vvjere here before 
Am Puritans, before the Dutch, beftfre the Irish and 
Italians, befprethe Pbles, befoteme-Hungarians. 
Zn\\ei >Hex^, ds Cs^rey McWilliams put it, very much a 
/part of .the landsb^V)e whervrthe Anglo Americans 
arrived.' Yet despite this-ahd their size in numbers 
Mexican Americans have been the nriost shamefully 
neglected ^<^inority in the United . States. In .the 
Soutjhwest' where apprc^imately 7 million of them, 
live, they subsist on levdi(s of survival exceedingly 
below national norms. BuitHhJreasoq for this, many 
Mexican Americans argue, is tndt)he9 are victims of 
the Treaty of ^Guadalupe Hitialgo, a treaty which 
identified those \Mho came with the conquered lands 
of the Southwest as a defeated people. And those 
who^ came afterwards In the great /nigrations of* 
the 'early 1900s have been equally victimized by 
\stereotypes engendered by the Mexfcan American ' 
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War: The consequence in recent years has been 
an increasing social and political consciousness to 
the point of demanding reformation of the socio- 
economic -structure which has kept them sub- 
ordinated these niany years. And with this increasing 
social and political consciousness has come also the 
awareness of theif literary heritage. 



Mexican Americans 

and the Hispanic Southwest 

In 1967, Enrique Hank Lopez wrote a poignant and 
nostalgic piece about hisamisivalence as^ Mexican 
American, feeling neither at home in the United 
States nor in Bachimba, his ancestral horrye in the 
Mexican state of Chihuahua.® Though not all Mex- 
ican Americans are struggling with this kind of con- 
flict, Lopez' piece does point up the fact that'indeecl 
there have been some Mexican Americans who have - 
been alienated from American society and who, 
seeking some identification with the paternal 
' homeland, find themselves unable to go home again. 
But of course not alj Mexican Americans have had 
ancestprs who came from what is novy tt^e Republic 
of Mexico.' Many of them came with the conquered 
lands of the Southwest. Carey McWilliams makes an 
interesting point of^this by jsuggesting that Mexican 
Americans are not essentially immigrants or 
foreigners ta the Southwest; coming "north from 
Mexico," they are of the AmericasJ° 

Nevertheless, Mexican Americ^g^r have b^en 
struggling within' the predominantly An§To American 
culture of the United States for over 124 years, since 
the signing of the treaty of peace at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, 1848, terfninating the 
hostilities of the Mexltan-American War. Thpugh 
l^t treaty guaranteed th^ "rights of Mexicans es- \ 
|flbshed in Territories ceded to the United States,"^ ^ 
tW^fact of the matter is as Julian Nava points out 
that: 

after ••1848 and the victory of U.S. forces over Mexico, condiO 
til^ in the Southwest were not favorable to the Mexican 
AcSftrican. To many, he represented both a former er/emy 
arVa dangerous element that had to be contained. So that 
while some Spanish-surnamed people established relative- 
ly adequate relations with the A^glo Americans in areas like 
New Mexico and lowcft' Colorado, except for a smail.number 
(where assimiiaifon and intermarriage occurred), moat 
Mexican Americans occupied a place on a lower rung of 
society.'* c 

As a consequence Mexican Americans have beep 
exduded from the accoums of American develop^ 
^^mf^t despite the fact that in*the Southwest the 
hispanic heritage is'older than the British heritage! of 
the Atlantic frontier. Up until the Mexican American 
War the language and culture of the Southwest was 
Ind'o-Hispanic as the Civil Rfghts Commission 
reiterated: 

As early as 1538, the Spanish had set up a printing press in 
Mexico City. By 15&Kthey had established a university in 
Mexico eity. By 1609, the Spanish had left a series of mis- 
sions along the California coast, established Santa Fe, and • 
ranged, as far north as Kansas.^' 
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This Is not counting the activities -of the Spanish in 
» Georgia. Florida and the Mississippi ValleyJ* 

Therejs little doubt, indeed; that the contributions 
to American life and literature by Mexican 
Americans and their forebears has_^et to be fully 
comprehended.and measured. por Mexico hasAjn- 
questionably prpduced "a cultural storm front. 
Cecil Robinson ^allsJt^« which has persistently ex- 
tended upward and outward across what is now the 
Mexican-American border. 

The most illuminating work thus far on the nature 
of this influence, specifically upon American history, 
has been the work of, the eminent historian Herbert 
Eugene Bolton and adherents to hi? "Spanish 
Borderlands' thesis.'' Essentially. Bolton saw^the 
American Southwest first as the northern 
borderlands of the Republic of Mexico. As 
• borderlands, he contended that their integral 
character in the structure of the Spanish colonial 
government in Mexico, ^nd later of the independent 
Republic of Mexico, was basically defensive in 
nature. Ttfat Is. their purpose was not necessarily to 
advance the frontiers of Spanish and Mexican 
. civilizations but. 'rather, to protect the fringes of their 
civj4+2:ations from uninvited foreign incursions. The. 
character of the^orderlands society and institutions 
was thus shaped to a great extent lythis |Jhilosop4iy. 
And in the wake of westward expansion Americans 
unknowingly, perl^aps. regarded the Southwest as . 
a "wild" frontier. /rederick Jfeickson Turner called' it • 
■'the meeting fpoint between savagery and 
civilization/*'® BuNTurner's "frontier thesis" did riot 
take Into accoujaMhe fact that in the Southwest the 
struggle^-w^Snot between savagery and civj^i^atioa. 
but between- civilization and civilizalioni^i-^^ngld; 
American versus Indo Hispanic. • 

From the beginning, thre American vyestwar^d 
'movement may be characterized by cultural conflict. 
For certainly the ejjipansion of the' United States after 
1800 to the SotJth and the Southwest was 
characterized specifically by cultural conflict with 
Spain, engendered in no small part by political an- 
tipathies carried over from the British col6nial period 
ancf partly from the effects-of the "Black Legend" in- 
^spPired by Bertolome de las Casas* Brevisima Rela- 
cion 'de la destrucction de /as Indias published In 
1552.' In his account of the treatment of the Indians 
by Spaniards. Las Casas related m great detail the 
most brutal aspects of the Sp-anish colonizers. The 
^British were subsequently quick to exploit this al- 
3ged fact of tbe Sp^ish character for their own 
purposes.'* chief of which was to ger In on i piece of 
thV American actio'n.-. 

glance at Spanish maps of the time shows the 
extent of the cultural conflict between Anglo 
American interests and Ihe Indo Hispanic interests. 
'One readily notes that more than four-fifths of what 
is^ow the continental U.S. was at one time part arid 
parcel of the Spanish enterprise in the New World. 

Ot JiQjUrse part of the rationale underlying the 
proti^te^^cqulsltion .of Spanish and Mexican lands 
by Anglo Americans was that the lands were 



•uninhabited." This is a matter of perspective, of 

TOtirse. But the rationale points to the abysmal lack 

of understanding about Indo Hispanic life and in= 

stitutions pfi the part of Anglo Americans eager-to 

move vyestward. Hispanic colonization involved little 

beyond the establishment of the presidio and the 

mission around which "colonial frontier life' 

centered.2^ By contradistinction. British colohjal life 

.centered about the establishment of "towns." 

* • 

Be that as it may. over the last seVenty years 
historical interest In the hispanic Southwest has 
growh to the point that such history has coi;ne to be 
recognized as an integral part of American history." 
Knowledge of Spanish and Mexican activity in the 
United States has helped to round out the "true" pic- 
ture of the historical growth of the LTnited States as 
a multi-ethnic country. As a consequence, most 
history curriciM of American colleges and univer- 
sities now include at least one course in, "The 
Spanish -Borderlands." thanks to the pioneering 
work of professor Bolton. And It is as professor Oc- 
tavio Gil Munilla of the University of Sevilla wrote in 
his work on the Participacion de Espana' en Igr 
Genesis Historica de los Estados Unidos: > 

The thirteen colonies represent only a minimal territorial 
portion within the present spatial boundaries of the' United 
States: in the constitution of a nationajrty of the United * 
States, peoples and territories which have had nothing 
whatever to(^o with the people and regions of the thirteen 
colonies have played a very important role.^^ 



A Neglected Aspect of American Literature 

But '\us\ as the history of the United States im- 
pinges on the history of Spain and MexidO-in the 
United States so too does American literature im- 
pinge on Spanish and Mexicart literattire of the 
^^American South an,d Southwest. Unfortunately such 
recognitiOQ has been lacking in the bulk of American 
literary histories and Am^^rican literary texts. For ex- 
ample, one contemporary literary historian begjns 
his History of American Literature with the following 
commentg)^ 

Although the exploration of North America was shared by 
the Spanish, the Dutch, the Swedes, the French, and the 
English, and although each of these nationalities produced 
its portion of exploratioffliterature, it was the English group 
that prevailed and cast the culture of most of this continent 
in a form that it largely retains to the present day.^* 

This is the typical and characteristic fpenlnrg of ail . 
suc}> works, though one would expea that In 1970 
when the v/ork was\published a modicum of 
enlightenment would have filtered through to • 
American literary histc/rians. Fortunately such 
enlightenment has touched a few American literary 
scholars here and there. One such is Professor 
Thomas M. Pearce who, in a provocative article en- • 
titled "American T/aditions and Our Histories of 
Literature." wrote: ' 
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ll we must write history CH^^ijSKV ^ ilie^'^^^^^'^e" 
the story of the land, L w ^^ll^tuif f^^"^ ho 

mention tn English Ut^t^^e i^f gi^^'e B^^;; poV^f^^ a 
garb/ed summary in 1)^,5; "^^uS t^'^'^ftion v^^L^^cle- 
until 1837. Yet we <^o^a^ *hKt^\^%^^^ fh^^'sh 
histories as literature (He ^^^^^Vieie^^ ^^n- 

turies.- It is .discuss^Vi ^b^^^ or ^^'^ '°^ce 



materials." 



tuning 



The poim Which fro'«^^^>^%,,^ ,,as , » 
upon the assumptioi^ tf^at 



ceptlorr to had to ^^nt ^' Non. 

English Writing" at \h0 '^Arr^^^^^a fo^ J '^^^ 



English 
Cambridge 



tensfbly written 1^^ 



Sta 



was 



ivertheless-foreign ^n^s^i^^^ ^ n^l.^^'itten 
English. The terr^ ''N/,Uv%ii Writi^i 
^course, obviously ^rti.bigf h^^ & Vh'S S^'^^'^ 
chauvinism .('exocen^^j^in; \^tJt ^fie-P'^cipaj 
reason for the exclu^j^n ^r^^ s^T^^.^h lit^'^^»"®of 
the United States f^^^ ^V^^Ov of ^^^''^can 
literature, just as it '^^ .^t)U^ _ fr^fVi th.. 



"Non-English Writings 
Carrlbridge History A^^^ 



XlZ°:toue ^^^ frnr^ the 



5sor Pearce v/^S ^J^^hx ^ vaH^'i^'^d' of 
n literary sc^^^l^r^ t^^sl '^n^t "U^^Qua^e 
t seem to b,' , Ic^^lg' tt^ll'ico^"?'.^" of 



van^^^i-d' Of. 
,t -U^^Qua^e 
'On Of 

non-tnglish material ""^s '^'lol'^^t^'^ ^nited 
States."^^ And inde^^ tSiJL^;SratU^^ ex. 



Professor Pearce v/^^ 
America 
does not 



ploration dealing 



and 
-the 
con.'' 
;ion^^;'J^rary 

ploi-ation as their Br, |j^h ^pi^tg^^^f^. W^,^^^ no 
longer be * ' 

„hguis,ic contex, o, C'-rM^-^n^^^^^^ 



Southwestern portiQ^iS Ci^.^r^ k ^H'St^'t^" 
Chronicles of Americ^^ ^'^/^f ol^ioJ^^J^ve iJ 
sequently excluded P^^ th? o,?' ation^I 
heritage though they .^^a^ >^ .^r fTf.fiem^^ ^f e 
■ iS their Bt-ii^h ^"pi^W^f^ti 'ffi 
content L th^jo ^ charts- „i^rai 

ontext of cc7H^CV«''.s''f ^eri^^^J^ ac- 



cept unquestioningly tt,e |<i (^f J^ ;;-Den''.'^r "Jseq 

►^i^t.^h.'^^^j'Jgest'!:^. that 

^^r tt^^ 'm^ t»t 



American literature ^^^irt^fjc^fefi ^^^ift) f^*! '^'Tlvai 
of British colonials irf?r>i^f,y!,ny ^'^,aCt Of ,he 

matter is that Amehj^^n ^^'it An.^^ rtugl'O^S'"^ 
with the formation of \J%J^ % as ^ P?''tica| 
entity. Thus, the lite^^^/ p/ f^^ates ,o^na>ng of 
the first permanent Brit/^t^ ^ia at Ja^^^c^ 
Virginia, in 1607 to [^^ fVC>> fne Z^'TI^!^" 
Union, properly sp^^Kin^' /^^Rr^ °Lt5 i^"""^'^^ 
period of American litW©; KSI^'^'"^ 
period frorii the first n^rtr,^'' ^. ^0^ ^^ settlement 
at Saint Augustine, FJ,^ricJ^' "^Sr n the ''^^^s of 
acquisition of those, ^par,ifi^h3\5' ^ "f.^s by 
the United States ^p^^ui-^i^* IrePf^^ r 
hispanic period of u!^' ap- 

propriately, the Britist^ ^'^Cj^^^f^isL riods^°^'cf^e 
tagged under the to\fft^li '•clP^riial ^^ntl*^"" 
Literature. - The Me^ic^n P!'>V^'° tie S^^^'^West 
could sim>n|iJbe l^b^j^^i, ' gn ^f'od." ■ 

But whatever the fe^s^'^t \ Mflrat^'^ 
deliberately neglecting!, r^h^^ic ^^^n?^ °' 
American literature, t/J^'^m^^v^hat f «3"ly 
have Mexican Ame^j^^ng ^^^^^ ^'"'-.jved ^^^eir 
iiterary birthright but ^l' Am^^ns 
in.the process been qg^pTiv^ * 'jedS^ ^ ' 
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important part of a jiterary heritage that is as'much 
theirs as Mexican Americans'. • 



Towards a Definition ' - 

of Mexican American Literature 

The point of the pi^ceding has been simply to 
show that a literature does not evolve in a vacuum. 
UnliKe Jupiter who sprang" fullgrown from the head 

"of Minerya, American llteratuce did rtot spring full- 
grown upon the formation of the American Union.^*- 
. It grew as the natural" consequence of its British 
literary roots./ln like* manner, the roots of Mexitfan 

, American literature are firmly planted in the hispanio 
literary tradition and heritage. For the sake'of literary 
focus, however, the parameters of what may properly 
b0 detined as^Mexican«.American literature include 
any literary output in or about the hispanic South- 
west by Mexican 'Americans since its acquisition by 
' the United States as a consequence of the Mexican 
American War; the parameters are meant to include 
also any writing in any part of the United States 
by Mexican Americans.^^ We may. also, to stretch 
the point as most American literary historians do 
when defining the beginnings of American literature, 
consider the literature of Spanish Colonial America 
and ^ of /the Mexican National period as i]fart of 

.Mexican American literature, the beginnings, so to 
speak A** for just as the Atlantic frontier had its 
writers prior to 1776 so too the hispanic 'Southwest 
had its writers prior to 1^48. . , 



New -World Roots 

But ther&is one important consideration t|b be ac-' 
counted for: the taproots of .Mexican American 
literature are ncft only planted in the hispanic literary 
fradi^on, which reaches back to the Spanish penin-. 
sula and to th6 heart of the Graeco-Roman world, 
but they are planted also in the li^terary soil of the new 
vvp*^. Though' the' attempt by^the ^Spanish 
Cmericans" to suppress the Indian heritage of Mex- 
icans and Mexican Americans was constant, the In- 
diani^t Movement, as it was called, finally emerged 
..tOjthe forefront with the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 
Yet almost, a century earlier, aft^r the- Mexican 
Revolution fof\ Independence ('1810-1821). the first* 
/•presidenf^ of\MexK;o. Gu/kdalupe Victoria, was in 
fact the product^^^of '^both the Indian and Spanish) 
•pebples of Mexico. 

^ We should bear in mind, as Willis Barnstone re- 
minds Vs in his Introduction to Ignacio Bernal's wyk 
on Mexico Before Coriez, that "the. Mexican 
[American] has a^'profound sense of cultural con- 
' tinuity extending back into his country's prehistory . , 
.. if he is from an old Mexican family, the blood of the 
Indian probat^ly flows in his v^ins."" It is also impor- 
tant to remember that the Spaniards did^not briqg 
"civilization*' with them. Wh€fn Cortez passed 



between the high volcanoes of Popocatepetl and ix- 
tazihuati on his ascent into the valley of Tenochtitl^n 
(Me^cico), he was riding into the land of a people who 
had already achieved^ high state of civilization, its 
grandeur no less diminished when compared to the 
civilization of thp European invaders. Bernal Diaz del 
Castlllb captured the wonder of the new world when 
he wt-ote in his chronicle: ^ * 



We saw so many cities and towns built on the water, and 
other cities 'on the surrounding land, and that straight^and 
level Causeway which entered the city, we were arf\aze6 and 
said that it was like the enchanted places recounted in 
Amadis d& Gaula. because of the great towers and 
buildings which grew out of the water, all made of stone and 
mortar, and some of our soldiers even asked whether what 
they saw was not a dream, and do not wonder that iNvrite in 
this way. for there is so mtjch to ponder over in all things 
that I do not know how toidescribe them. We saw things 
never heard or dreamed apout before." 



Ibdeed, the ne^ wdrld ancestors of Mexican 
Americans were not only a highly cultured and highly 
urban people but they were k literate people as well. 
For as Stan Steiner points out: "'No people in the 
New World have an older written history than the 
Mexican Indians. ind^d the Olmec writing 
system, for example, dates back to at least 600 B.C. 
Unfortunately, much of the pre-Columbian literature 
of Mexico was destroyed by the fiery antipathy of ^ 
clerics who. incinerated what Indian writing they 
co(|rirget hold of because it represented a pagan 
tradition spiritually opposed to their own.^^ Bishop . 
Landa of Yucatan h^s been quoted as saying at that 
time: "We found a large number of books of these: 
characters [codical writing], and as they contained 
• nothing but 'superstition and lies of the devil, we 
burned them all, which the Indians regretted to an 
amazing degree and which caused- them great 
anguish.^:" ^ 

Perhaps the literature of the vanquished is always 
th0 first victim of any conflict, especially cultural con- 
/ff^ts. Nevertheless, some of the new world literature 
wa^ preserved, and rendered 4nto western writing, 
fortunately, the Popol Vuh, the Mayan bible, was 
/one of those works which survived and which has / 
' been translated into Spanish and English.^^ Some of 
the works of King Nexahualcdybtl (d. 1472) of Tex- 
coco, the poet-king or the David of the Aztero, sur- 
vived and have been al^o translated into Spanish 
and English. After the conquest, Fernando de Alva 
Ixtilzochitt, wrote of the exploits of his ancestor Ixtilx- 
ochitl. Prince of texcoco, during the conquest, 
translating th% Aztec writing into Spanish.^* Today, 
the quality of pre-hispanic lii^ature m^ay be sur- 
veyed in a number of works^ii^cluding l^he Broken 
Spears: The Aztec Account of ^iCQni^j^ist of Mex- 
ico (Beacon Press, 1962) by Mrguel L(|on-Portilla, or 
in his other work on Aztec Thought and Culture 
^University of Oklahoma Press, 1963), or Pre- 
Colombian Literatqfes of Mexico (University of 
Oklahoma Pr^ss, 1969). Other works on New World ' 
literature include Daniel G. Brinton, Ancient NahuatI 
Po6f/Y (Philadelphia, 1890); John H. Cornyn. Aztec 
Literahsie \n XXVII Congres International des ' 
Amerfc^nlstes (Mexico, 1939); Angel M^ria Garibay- 



K. Historia de la Literature NahuatI (Mexico, 1953); 
Antonio Penafiel (ed.), Coleccion de Documentes 
para la Historia de- Mexico, 6 vols. (Mexico, 1897- 
1903).3« -ky 

The pre-Columbian literature of Mexico consisted 
entirely of codices; that is, a long, screen-like, folded 
parchment with "writing" on both sides.^° These 
codices dealt with a variety ofinformation. The Mex- 
icans had books on agriculture, law, medieine, 
poetry, sports, songs, magic, etc. For example, the 
TqnalamatI was the sacred almanac which recorded 
the Tonalpohualli, the count of the year. The Scri^pes 
were called r/acu/Vos, and they recorded oh codices 
the most minute events of Mexican life. While the 
Mexican languages were essentially phonetic in 
nature they were rendered on codices in 
hieroglyphics. Though relatively little pre-hispanic 
Indian literature survived the Spanish holocaust,^^ 
"there is always the possibility that some ancient 
.codex lies forgotten in a trunk in some attio in 
Europe, or is jealously kept secMt in some tow.nJn 
Mexico,, or is hidden undeV du^ files in a library, 
and will eventually add to our store of information,"^^ 

Peterson adds hopefully. ' 

• ■■ w 

^ - 

European Background 

and the Spanish Colonial Heritage r ' ■ 

If we accept the premise of linguistic relativity, that 
the language one speaks helps to create the point of 
view, then certainly Spanish-speaking Mexican 
American writers have been influenced in tt;)eir point 
of view by the same language which influenced their 
Spanish foce^ears in New Spain and in Old Spaihv 
Certainly, Spani^ivJiterature of the NewWorld was in 
the same tradition 
World.^3 por as M. 



Spanish literature of the Old 
)mero-Navarro suggests: 
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the mutual traditions should in 
^ature (i.e., Mexican literature) a 
branch of peninsular literature (Spanish literature^^ince 
American civilization is theT offspring of the Spanish, when 
the latter shone in all its splendor, its influence on the intel- 
lectual life of Hispano-American should have been clearly 
noted.** 

True enough, the* cuentos from the Book of> 
Sendebar at\6 Calila y Dimna, literature of the 

* Moorish heritag'e in Spain (but so internalized that 
they have become an integral part of the origins of 
Spanish literature in the same Way that tlhe writing of 
Seneca and Au^elius have become an integral part^ 
of the R6m"an origins of ^Spanish literature) in- 
fluenced the New World Spaniards no lessthaqthey 

; had influenced their Old World counterparts.'jff like^ 
fashion Th6 ' Canterbury Tates and The Faerie 
Oueeni^^exspfed their literary influence on the New 
World Britishers. Mexioap Americans can reflect 

" with pride on the hispanicNJiterary tradition which in- 
cluded such world famous\works as £/ Poems del, 
mio Cid, La Celestirmr^ Libro de Buen Amor, 
Lazarillo de Torrnes, Don Quixote, ^-^r\6 many 
others.-** In 1542,^ Alvar^ Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 
published the Relacion of his fantastic wanderings 

^English in Texas 



froYn Florida to Mexico. What might well beacon-' 
^ sidered the first American epic, written by Gaspar de - ' 
Villagra in 1592 memofializljig the Tragedy of Acom^ 
in New Mexico was written in a style directly imitating 
the Vergillian epic. And ^ 1598 religious plays like 
Los Moros y los Cristianos, Los Pastores, and Los 
Tres Magos were acted in New Mexico/® It stands to 
reason that if American writers like Cotton Mather, 
JA/ashington Irving, and others were influenced by 
the hispanic literary traditions, as Stanley T. Wil- 
jiacns indicates, that certainly Mexican and Mexican 
'American writers perforce tpJJJiTat ir>fluence too.*^ 
The* first European language^any consequence 
* spoken and widely us^d irvthe geographical area of 
what is now called the United States was Spanish.^® 
Ahd, indeed, as the historian Charles Gibson com-^ 
meowed in the preface to his study of Spain in 
America, "in space, time and complexity," Spain in 
America "is a more substantial subject than England . [ . 
in America. In fact,' the lands which are now part of ^ I . 
the. United States, e'rther^as integral states of the na- 
tion or as possessions (like^ Puerto Rico and Guam) 
which were (and some which are still "tenaciously") 
"hispanic" lands, comprise roughly a land mass over 
five times the size of the original 13 British colonies. 
To be. sure, the British colonies engendered the 
politicah^ncept of a "United States of America," but 
\ to sugges^v^s has been the case hisforically-^that 
the ''roots" ofAmerican literature spring solely from 
the British American tradition and culture of the 
period from 1607 tb 1776 is to suggest, say. that the 
roots of the contemporary Jewish Arrierican surge in 
American literature'- are likewise to be found there. 
The absurdity of such a suggestion ne^ds no 
elaboration. For Jewish Ailierican literature Jias its 
roots in the rich literary and culturaMradition of con- 
tinental Europe which was transplanftecf in American 
soil during the great periods of European immigra- 
tion between 1870 and 1924.*° The literary conse- 
quence is that the "Jewish e*thic" has emerged as an 
equally motivating literary force 'in contemporary 
American literature just as the "PlMan ethic" was 
the motivating literary .force' for coiQji|al British 
Americans and their literary progenitorsr^^Sp, 
since World War II specifically the "Black ethic^^^roe-^ 
emergeid as a powerful literary Jorce in American ' ^ 
literature. ^There is likewise a "hispanic ethic" 
motivating Mexican American literature as a, conse- 
quence^ of the great Mexican immigration to the 
JUnited States b'etween 1900 and 1940. 1 daresayih^t 
the proportion of Americans who are heirs of 'the - 
Puritan ethic or of the/ early British American 
heritage is small by comparison to the number of 
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Americans with "other" ethnic heritages. Even In the.* 
13 British American colonies the populatioQ vyas a 
mixed bagf ranging from Germans in Pennsylvania to 
Dutch in NeW York and English in Massa$;h^setts to 
iVi'sh in Georgia, though admrttedly ,1this is ^ fairly 
limited range. ' 

In terms of literary' output, Spain m America i? in- 
deed a substantial subject.^^ The^question'* is npt 
whether it was more substantial than 'England in- 
America, but the extent to which it was substantial. 
Offhand there is considerable similarity between the 
kinds of literary activity in British America and' 
/Hispanic America, except that perhaps the 
Spaniards in America were more glv^n to the 
documentation ^f activities, due in part certainly to 
the bureaucratized nature of the Spanish royal 
authority." Letters and their attendant protocol were 
indispensable tp^rthe march of Spanish empire in 
America, though at times that march was ground to a 
halt between communications from the Ojd W9(^ to 
the New. The numerous ehtradas into the Soujth^st 
were carefully authenticated by the escr//}anosj ac- 
companying the conquistadores. In short, fthe 
literature of Spain in the Southwest consisted mo^ly 
of diari^. travel accounts, and re/ac/ones." But.the 
liter^^[jt!c# Spain in Americ£( ran the full/ange^^ 
Dlifmg the Spanish Colonial p^iod, Mexico 
produced such writers as Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, the. 
noted dramatist of Spain's Gojden Age; Sor Juan 
Inez de. la Cruz, sometimes called the "Mexican 
Keats; Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora; ancL^nany 
others. . . 



The^^^ican h^6rltage ^ 

The period trom the* Mexican Revolution 'for in- 
dependence to the Mexican American War is slightly- 
less than 36 years depending on whether one uses 
the date 1 81 0 or 1 821 to caTculate from and the d^te 
one cKoo^ to end on. Nevertheless, these were 
truly difficult ydfirs forjthe fledgling Republic of Mex- 
ico which all of a sudderf found itself « heir tq the 
Spanish^oldingsjto^thja "north, ".holdings which now 
include the present states of California, Nevada, 
Utah, J^rizohaj New Meijcp, Texas, and parts of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and snriall 
contested areas. In effect, Mexico lost almost half of 
its territory as a. consequence of * the ' Mexican 
American War.'« She was fortunate not to have lost*;^ 
more land, for there wa^ great public outcry to annex 
the whole of Mexico. 

The Mexican national period in the Southwest is 
characterized principally by turmoil.^^ Almost fi'orn 
the beginning the northern sXaie df Texas (joined to 
Cbahilla-'for administrative purposes), led by its 
Anglo > American settlers, .started agitating for 
separation.' A recent report concludes that "the very 
immigration of Americans into Texas which the Mex- 
icans encouraged was their undoing. "^^ 

Most of the literatur^KDf this period consists of 
memorials, reports^hd correspondence pertaining 
to various struggles in the Mexican Southwest.^' 
ThQ^jgh here and there literary bent gave rise to such 
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enterprise's asT^wspaper Publishing in the northern 
states of Mexij^. Father [Jose Antonio Marfine^. 
curate of Taos, for^xample, published £^ 
Crepusbulb (The Dawn), the first nevyspaper in New 
. Mexico, as a forum for dissent.*® But the* Mexican 
struggle for independence was one which griprped 
the entire nation from its fairly well defined southern ' 
boundary to its rather tenuous northern boundary 
with the United States. Independence may have 
■^een a fact, "but . the connotatfon^ of that^ high- 
-sounding' word were non-exis{ent,"«^ Ernest Gruen- 
ihg has pointed out. 

^ f\\e Revolution for Mexican independence, begun 
on the 16th of September. 1810. was not really ter* 
minate^...,^^y,.-*4ffe Trieaty of Cordoba ia 1821. 
negotiated by General Jturbide. who was chosen to 
head the independent Mexico, and O'Doaoju. the 
last Spanish Viceroy to. Mexico, tturbide provedMn- 
temperate. profligate and ambitious. As a Spanish- . 
American he had helped put ^wn the revolt of 
Hidalgo and Morelos, but in self-i/iterest ,he turvied 
toward national "independence" coupled to a "con- 
stitutional" monarchy. ' ' o ^ 
-^^ ^ Mexican independence turned out to be simply in- 
dependence ifor the Spanish Americans, not for the 
Mexijcan^ people, the Indians and^other castes^of 
Father Hidalgo's army a\^ lajler of Father Morelo's. 
T)^e "Spaniards" of Neyv Spain, gachupines as they 
were called from the Aztec word catzopini, men with . 
'' spurs, still controlled Mexico. Though the constitu- 
tion had ostensibly abolished caste distinction, the 
"rights of independence" accrued only to Spaniards 
" ancf Spanish Americans., 

%\ ' ' ' . ' * ' *- ■ 

An admlnistratlv^severing from Spaln^d'taken plaqe^ 
nothing morev^had been brougljt about .under auspices 

» wholly cpmrjjited to c6ntinulng things as they had been, 
and for thar purpose/ Hidalgo had lauoclSed, and Moreio 
had contirHied, what was in essencera\social revolution. 
They had precipitated a ci>iil war— and lost; th© established 

^ * order had won. The^adicals of UB1 O^had instinctively viewed 
independence from- Spain as an 'essential p'reiinninary to 
fandahriental change. The^conse^rvatives of 1820 espoused 
independence only when ^hey. saw the danger they had ^ 
defeated in th^ colony looming again unexpectedly in the 
mother country." 

It -was agamst this background that the nort^^^ 
territory ofMScieo appeared jas a cbveted l^rizefor 
American explrisionists. For the Mexicans, like the 
Mexican Americans after them, were faced with the 
apparently l^soHjble burden of pulling themselves 
yp by their bootstraps. But- Mexican Americans 
Bve<iiardly^ faced the burden*that their pecjuliar 
position as a minorlty^^in the Southwest has imposed 
on them/' say Galarza, Gallegos, and Samora. three 
•distinguished contemporary Mexican Americans 
commenting on the insoluble burden of Mexican 
Amer leaps."- ^ut Just as tWe political history of Mex- 
ico trom 1825 to 1850 was primarily the history of the 
army iff the^ foreground ffnd tbe church In the 
background, so too the literar^ history of Mexico at 
this time was primarily the history of polemics and 
dissent in the iforeground and the government cen- 
s6r in the .i)ackground.»* And just as the ef^ 
florescenc^ of a truly Mexlc^r> literature was still af 




. jpevolfrt^n away. the'Qhicano Renaissance would not 
'appear until the 196d*s, actuated by a sociopolitical 
revolution that would grip the creative impulse.of la 
in the United States as it hati gripped la raza in 
/(exico during the first quarter^ of the 20th century. ) 
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From Roman 'Ti/pes to th9 Pf99nt (New York. 1951). 

«* See Mary Austin, "Folk Plays of the Southwest." Th—tfArts, 
XVII (August. 1933).'599'^. In "Native Drama in 0ur Southwest." 
she asserts that modern drama JE>egan in our Southwest on April 
24. 1595. with CWptain Fsrfan's comedy of the^entiires of his 
expedition \rh9 N9tk>n, 124 (AprlJ. 1927). 437]. 

«' Op. at, I an4 II. " 
Interestingly. D. D. Wallace writes that 'ttoe first %rards that the 
EngMah heard from Indians in 1670 were a welcome in broken 
V SpaiHth" [Th9 History of Soutft CarothB |New York. I9st)^ I. 55). 
\ ** Op. at, p. xiii. See also Bourne, ojx cit and Morgan, op. cit. 
and C. H. Haring. r/)e Spmnfih Empire trt Am^ica (New York. 
1947). For a view from the Spaniah^peint of view see Sslvador de * 
MiKlsriage't two works on the and of tf)9^ Spanisfi 
Ammhcmn Bmpirw. 

** Robert E. Spiller. f^ejCyc^^Of Am9rican UfrMtura (N«w 
York. 1i65). p. 228. 

John C. Killens calls it pri0«1n the "black psyc^he." which he 
says, according to Seymour L. 0roi^ *'hat existed in Negro con- 
sciousness throughout the last two centuries {Stereotype to 
Archetype: The Negro in Ar^ericah bterary Cr1ticiam/'./mages of 
tfm N9gro in Am9rfcan Utmrstura, edited by SfvmOur C. Gross 
and John Edward Hardy (Chicago, 19M).*i^^f 

*«For sources see Th9 Spanisf} Soutfm^t 1542-7 794, an- ' 
notated bibliography. 2 vols., compiled by Henry R. Wagner (New 
York. 1967): Handbook of HiapaniC Sourc9 Matarfafs * and 
Raaaarcf) Organizatior} in tfm Unitad Stataa, 2nd edition, by 
Ronald Helton (SUnford University Press. 1956): Bibliography of 
Taxas 1 796- 184S, 5 vols. . edited 6y Thomas W. Streeter ( Harvard. 
1955). 

^ A glance, say. at the Caf^ndar of f/ie Microfi/m edition of tha 
Spaftiah Archivaa of Naw^Maxico 1621-1821 attests to the kind of 
documentation the Spanish government in the New World was 
given |o. 

** See Frederick W. Hodge and Theodore H. Lewis (eds.). 
Spanish Bxplcrars in tha Southam Unitad Statas 1528-1543 (New 
York. 1965): Hartart Eugene Bolton, Spanish Exploration in tha 
Southwaat 154$*^706 (New York. 1967)^ 

See. for example, An Outtina History of Spanish Amarican 
Litaratura, edited by John C. Englekirk. at at (New York. 1965). 
Mary Austin pointed out that 'It has never been sufficiently 
emphssiied that the period of the antrada of Spain in the territory 
of what is now the United States was aiao the period of Spain's 
distinguished flowering in the drama" ("Folk Plays of the 
Southwrest/: Thaatra Arts Monthly. SVll. No. #(August. 1933). 
5991 

^ Carey McWilliams explains that "the lands which Mexico' 
ceded to the United States were greater in extent that Germany 
and France comk>ined . " [North From Mex/co. p. 51]. 

Guida to tha Microfilm Edition of tha Maxican Archivas 1821- 
1846. edited by Myra Ellen Jenkins (Santa Fe. 1969). p 1 

Maxican Amaricans snd tha Administration of Justica in tha 
Southwast p xi. 

^ For a view of the "literature" oH the period see. for example. 
Csiandsr of tha Microfilm Edition of tha Maxican Archivas of Naw 
Maxico 182M646by Myra Ellen Jenkins (Santa Fe. 1969). An in- 
teresting report of this period concerns a Survey of New Mexico 
by Antonto Barreiro filed on June 1. 1832. with the central Mex- 
ican government. Also, see Historical Sociaty of Naw Maxico 
Publications m History. V. March. 1928 

North From Maxico, p 118 ^ 
~ Err>est Qruemng. Maxico snd Its Her/fa Au.ondon. 1926). p. 

*' ibid 

*' Ernesto O^H^* Herman Gallegos. Julian Samora. Maxican 
Amaricans in thalSouthwast (Santa Barbara. Car. 1969). p 17. 
** Gruening. p 51 
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Chicano Literature: 

A Bibliographical Essays 

Donald F. Castro 

Recommended Courses and Texts 
Introduction to Chicano Literature 

Gonzales, Rodorfo. / am Joaquin/yo Soy Joaquin: 
An epic Poem. New York: Bantam Books, Ine., 
. 1967.. ^ ^ 

Harthf Dorothy E., and Lewis M. Baldwin, eds. Voicea 
of Aztlan: Chicano Litaratura of Today, New York: 
^ The New AmericajruLibrary. Ina. 1974. 

Ortego. Philip D.. ed. We Are Chicanes: An 
. Anthology of Mexican-American LHeratura. New 
York: Pocket Books. 1973. ^ 

"^Villarreal, Jose Antonio. Pocho. Garden CityJNew 
York: Doubleday & Co.. Inc.. 1959. y 

phlcano^hort Story and Drama 

Ludwig^ Ed. and James Santibanez, eds. The 
Chicanes: Mexican-American Voices. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin Books. Inc.. 1971. 

Rivera, Tomas. ^^t . . y no se lo trago la f/erra"/". . . 
and the earth did not part." Berkeley. California: 
Quinto Sol Publications. Inc.. 1971. 

Romano-V. Octavio Ignacjo, and Herminio Rios C. 
eds. El Espejo^The Mirror: Sefmted Chicano 
Literature. Berkeley, California: Quinto Sol 
Publications. Inc., 1972. 

Ulibarri, Sabine R., ed. La Fragua Sin Fuego/No Fire 
for the Forge. Cerrillos. New Mexico: San Marcos 
Press. 1971. 

Valdez. Luiz. Actos. Fresno. California: Cucaracha 
Press, 1971. 



Chicano Poetry ^ 

Alurista (Albert Baltazar Uriste Heredia). Floricanto 
en Aztlan. Los Angeles: Chicano Cultural Center, 
University of California. 1971. 

S 

Delgado. Abeiardo. Chicand: 25 Pieces of a Chicano 
Mind.' Salt Lake City, Utah: Barrio Publications, 

' ^1972. 

Delgado. Abeiardo. "W's Cold: 52 Cold Thought- 
"^oims of Abeiardo. Salt Lake City. Utah: Barrio 
Publications. 1974. 

Eiizondo. Sergio. Perros y Antiperros: Una Epica 
Chicane. Berkeley. California: Quinto Sol Publica- 
tions. Inc., 1972. ^ 

Gonzales, Rodolfo. / am 'Jaaquin/Yo Soy Joaquin: 
An Epic Poem. New Yo'rKr> Bantam Books. Inc.. 
1967. / 

? I 
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Romano-V, Octavio Ignacio. and Hermlnio Rios C. 
eds. £/ Espeio—The Mirror: Selected Chicano 
Literature, Berkeley. California: Quinto Sol 
Publications. Inc.. 1972. 

Salinas. Luis Omar. Crazy Gypsy. Fresnd. California: 
Ori^enes Publications. 1970. 

' Sanchez. Ricardo. Canfo y Grito Mi Liberacion, 
^Garden City. New York: Doubleday & Co.. Idc. 
1971. ^ ^ f 

Villanueva' Tino. Hay Otra Voz Poems (1968-1971). 
New York: Editorial Mens^je. n.d.. . / 



Chicano Non-Plctlon 



^costa, Oscar Zeta. ThB, Autobiography of a Brown 
Buffalo. New' York: Popular Library. 1972." 

Acosta. Oscar Zeta. The Revolt gf the Cockroach 
^^f^opie. New^York: Bantam Books; Inc.. 1973. 

Qfaiarza. Ernesto. Barrio Bey. New York: Ballantine 
Books. 1971. 

Garcia. Andrew. Tough Trip Through Paradise 1878- 
7879. New York: Ballantir>e Books. 1967. 

Ludwig. Ed. and James Santibanez, eds. The 
H Chicanos: Mexican American Voices. Baltimore, 
^ Maryland: Penguin Books. Inc.. 1971. ^ 

Nelson. Eugene, com p. Pfiblo Cryz and the 
American Dream, n.p".: Peregrine Snriith, Inc., 

1975. ; ^ 

Quinn. AnXhony^Ib&^Original Sin: A Self- Portrait. 
Boston: LitHflCbrown. and Co.. 1972. >f 

Pbn\9iS\Q^^>Kociav\o I., ed. Voices: Readings from EL ' 
GRnO- Berkeley. California: Quinto Sol Publica- 
Jns. Inc., 1971. 

Chicano Noval 

Anaya. Rudolfo A. Bless Me, Ultima. Berkeley. 
California: Quinto Sol Pu^cations. Inc.. 1972. 

Byrio. Raymond. The Plum Plum Pickers. New 
York^arper and Row Publishers. Inc.. 1969. 

Rechy. John. City of Night. New York: Grove Press. 
Inc.. 1963, 

Rechy. John. This Day s Death. N9W York: Grove 
Press. Inc.. 1969. 

Rivera. Tomas. " . y no se lo trago la tierray. . . 
and the earth did not part. " Berkeley. California: 
QuiQto Sol Publications. Inc.. 1971. 

Vasquez. J^ichard. Chicano. New York: Avon Books. 
1970. 

Vlllarreal, Jose Antonio. The Fifth Horseman. 
Garden City. /New York: Doubleday & Co.. Inc.. 
1974. 

Villarreal. Jose Antonio. Pocho. Garden City. New 
York: Doubleday & Co.. Inc.. 1959. 

Villasenor. Edmund. Macho! New York: Bantam 
Books. Inc.. 1973. 
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At present it woURi be best to prganize the corpus 
of Chicano literature generically. Four of th^ five 
courses recommended are specffically studies In 
one genre or another: th^ Chicano shoft story and 
Chicano drama, Chicano poitry. Chicano non- 
^ fiction, and the Chicano novel, the fffth course- 
actually the first— Is the introductory qpurse; and 
even that. I believe, should be organized by genres. 
Chicano literature as olstinct literary movement is 
relatively young. At the earliest, the epoch can be 
dated back to the end of World War II; at the latest, 
1965 witK the Delano Strike.* Because of this youth 
the thematic and the historical approach provei6 be 
Impractical methods of .devising- a curriculum In 
Chicano llteratun^ Frankly, the thematic approach 
would tend towaB repetition. It would, be very dif- 
.ficult not |o Include Raymond Barrio's novel The 
Plum Plum Pickers, for exaimple.' In courses on la 
chicane, fahamilla, macbismo, on education and the 
Chtcano, and 'on the struggle of th0 migrant 
farmworker. It vfould al^seem ^ai ttiGMhernatical- 
« ly bound courses woulVbest be cMWflfned as inter- 
disciplinary. The historical approoi:^ to deviling a 
curriculum foc;Chicano literature Is also found to be 
less desirable, unless one^jiould rather spend more 
time studying the literary 'heritage of Chicano 
literature than studying Chicano literature. Mariano 
Azuela's Los deabajo written In 1915 is a great novel 
and Is certainly an Important part of the literary 
heritage of the Chicano novel? but it is not a Chicano 
novel. 

The generic approach is not exclusive of the 
thematic and historical ap|)roaches. Actufiflly, it 
embraces both for after the genres have been dis* 
|inguished (Chicano poetry, drama, and tl|p Chicano 
novel, for example), the history and themes of those 
genres become of primary importance. Many peopl6^ 
have come to wrpngly view the generic approach as 
a lin^iting one when, indeed, it has again proven out 
to be just another example of the human paradox: in ^ 
limiting the critic's focus, it has freed him to pursue 
in depth— in this case, perhaps, the newest and most 
dynamic literature in the world— Chicano [ilerature. 



Introduction to Chicano Literature 

The two anthologies selected for the introductory 
course in Chicano literature are Philip Ortego's We 
Are Chicanos, and Dorothy Harth and-« Lewis 
Baldwin*s Voices of Aztlan. Both anthologies are 
basically arranged generically With short but good 
introductions. The selections within each section are 
excellent and the two books complement one 
another in that only three poems are duplicated. 
Ortego is especially to be c^plimented for his in- 
clusion of a good share of Qhicana writers. 
Anthologies which you might want to examine but 
which I do not recommend over the above two are: 
Cardenas de Dwyer's Chicano Voices, VakJez and 
Steiner's Aztlan, Castaneda Shular. Ybarra-Frausto. 
and Sommer's Literature Chicane, Sal«r>a<' and. 



('Editor's ^k>te: See Philip 
difftHng view ] 
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Faderman's from the Barrio, and Paredes and 
Paredes* Mexican-American ^ Author&^ Chicano 
/ Voices comes a close third, but three anthologies m 
one class might become a bit unwieldy. Aztlan and 
Literatura Chicana are basically arranged 
thematically with introductions and other Wltorial'^ 
apparatuses that are at times more confusing than 
helpful. From the Barrio ajpd Mexican^American 
Authors are rather skimpy and are perhaps more 
suited to t)eing used irr high school than on the col- 
lege lev^l. 

To augment the two recommended anthologies I 
have chosen "Corky" Gonzales' long^poem / am Joa- 
quin and Willarreal's ngvel Pocho, Vo Soy/Joaquin/I 
am Joaquin is perhaps the most fargpis work in 
Chicano literature today. As a rh^after of fact. El 
Teatro Cam/iesino—Xhe almost equally famoJ^ 
theitre group— produced a film ^ntitled.j^m Joa- 
quin; and it Itself is of such quality that 'Relieve- it ^ 
should ^e in the holdings of every university and col- 
lege library in the country which *has an audio-visual 
• department.^ Villarreal's 'Poc/70 wa9<briglnally 
published in 1959. It is considered by most to be the* 
first Chicano npvef and as such^is almost a 
prototype in whole or In part of many of the other 
Chicano novels to follow. It is not claimed that Gon- 
zales' / am Joaquin is the best Chip^nopoem, nor 
that Villarreal's Pocho Is the best Chicano novel- 
only that both are rriajor representative works, omis- 
sions of which would be 'serious oversight^. 

Fiva articles on Chicano literature in general which 
you nifght want to use in preparation and which you 
might want to put on Reserv<^^ur library are: 
Gerald Haslem's "iPor CausaTt^Hfe American 
Literature/' Franqisco Jiminez's "CI^H| Literature: 
Sources^and Themes," Tomas R^CTak "Into the 
Labyrinth: The Chicano in Literature. " Philip D. 
Ortego's "The Chicano Renaissance," and Marcela 
Trujillo's "Chicano Writers and Poets"'* Bivera's es- 
say was originally published in a small collection by 

f the Department of English and Journalism at Pan 
American Univ?ersity. The collection New Voices in 
Literature: The Mexican-American stemmed from 

"^three presentations on the subject of Chicano 
hleratufe giver at Pan American University in Oc- 
tober 1971 ' Th^ere are two Ph.D. dissertations 0^1 
Cfiicano literature which are fairly comprehensive 
Ptiilip D. Ortego's Backgrounds of Mexicar 
American Literature and Alba Irene Moesser's Ll 
Literatura Mejicoamericana del Suroeste de Tos 
EstadOS * Two other works I would recommend but 
which might be difficult to obtain are Philip Ortego 
and David Conde's The Chicano Literary Worfd 1974 
and Donald Castro's 'C^cano Literature.'* Ortego 
ar^d Conde's work is the publishi^d proceedings from 
The First National Symposium on Chicano Literature 
and Critical Theory held at New Mexico Highlands 
.University in November 1974.' Castro's work is ac- 
tually a leaching module commissioned by the 
Teacher Cenler Program at The University of Texas 
at El Paso. Itl^was one of several modules commis- 
sioned during the 1973-74 Socio-Cultural [Training 
Sequence collected under the title of "The Aesthetic 
Dimension 



' Chlpano Short Story and .Drama 

'Because of the Mmited number of texts available, 
studies in the Chicano^sbort story and Chicano 
drama are combined here to form a single course, 
' Ludwig and Santibanez's anthology The Chicanos: 
Mexican-American Voices only contains six short 
stories, bu.t it is still recommended because it con- 
tains two (9ssays on Chicano theatre as well. Romano 
and Rios' anthology El Espejo is recommended 
primarily for its selection of short fiction, although it 
'also contains Estela Portillo's play "The Day of the 
Swallows" as well 9s two other short dramatic 
pieces. Ulibarri's collection La Prague Sifi Puego 
contains five short stories, all written in New Mexican 
Spanish with accompanying English translations. 
The other two recommended texts are rather unique: 
at present, Rivera's ". . . y no se lo trago la fierrB'' is 
the onl^ published collection o,f Ghicimo short 
stories, ahd Valdez's Actos is the only collection of 
Chicano drama in print. Nephtall DeLeon's 5P/ays is 
rip longer available * And Roberto Garza's Contem- 
porary Chicano ' Theater: An Anthology whiCti 
promises to be excellent is still fnrthcominjf,'^ 

There are, relatively speakinj^ few anthologized 
short stories and eyen fewer plays.. Other t^tan t^ 
plays referred to above, there are only approximate- 
ly a half dozen more plays found in one. anthology o^ 
another. All of these f)|ays are very short and since 
there is usually only one play per anthology,^the cost* 
of any one of these texts cannot bfi justified. Perhaps 
the best way to augment the plays already found in 
the recommended texts is to placa on Reserve the 
issues of El Grito. From 1968-1970, for example, ' 
there were at least a half dozen plays published In 
the one periodical.^^ La Luz doesn't usually include 
plays in its literary section^ but Roberto Garza's "On 
i/ith the Movement" can be found in the May 1973 
issue.^' In the August issue of that same year, the 
cover ' story of La Luz was on "Teatros De La 
Gente."^^ 11 was written by Jorge A. Herta who earlier 
had published "Chicano Teatro: A Background" in , 
the Fall 1971 issiue of Aztlan.'^*' These two essays by 
Herta coupled with the two earlier mentioned essays 
m The Chicanos: 'Mexican-American Voices (one by 
Luis Valdez and the other by James Santibanez) just 
about sum up the available criticism on Chicano 
drama. At present, there are no articles specifically 
on the Chicano short story. 



Chicano Poetry 

Chicano poetry is the most interesting of all the 
genries. Not only is it the most prolific, but it is the 
most varied as well. Alurista. Delgado, Elizondo, 
Gonzales. Salir^as. Sanchez, and Villanueva are all 
Chicano poets and yet each of their poetry while 
Similar is so distinctive. Alurista's^ poems in 
Fk)ricanto are perhaps the best examples of Philip 
Ortego's "binary phenomena.**^* Delgado's poems in 
Chicano are simple, honest, and above all else, full 
of love. It's Cold is Delgado's newest collection an^ 
on6 of the most recent in all of Chicano poetry. In my 
opinion, "Abelardo" is the most underrated poet 
writing today. While occasionally he falters, his best 
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far outweighs the best of many. Elizondo's ppems in 
'jRerros y Antiperros are written in Spanish accom- 
panied with English translations. They're often ironic, 
and at times, blatantly sarcastic. Gonzales' / am Joa- 
quin is subtitled "An Epic Poem/' but I \yould argue 
that it is perhaps one of the longest lyrics ever writ- 
ten. It Is a po^ full of paradoxes, including' the 
paradox of its oWn nature. Salinas'- poems in Crazy • 
Gypsy vary in quality, but when Salinas is being ^ 
humoroi^s or light-hearted as in "Ass" and "Conver- 
sation on a Bus" he presents himself as ^Chicarlo 
poet who still||^cognizes that poetry can still be 
simply for fun. Sanchez's poems and poetic essays ^ ^ 
in Canto y Gcito perhaps more than others remiod 
the reader that poems are made up of words, words 
and sounds. Sanchez at times Invents words; at 
Other times, he deliberately misspells or misuses 
worcte— worfJs, the stuff of yvhich he uses "to sihg 
and shout his {iteration" and the liberation •i^all ^ 
Chicanos. Villanjjeva's poemsjn Hay Otra Voz pre-' 
serjt tQ us a persona ot immense sensitivity. On the 
wKple, Villanuevii's poenas speak/ in a wliisper 
.wwiout much of the ^ranticness .found elsewhere. 
. The 9bove seven collections should do for a 
semester's work, But if an anthology is still desired, I 
would recommend either El Espejo or Walter 
Lov(enfels' From the Belly of the Shark.^^ The advan- 
tage to El Espejo would be that the students c^uld ^ 
also use it in another^ course such as that on the 
Qhicano stiort^tory and Chicano d^^gia. The advan- 
tage to Lowenfels' antl)Ology would be that it is a 
multiethnic collection of poems, and the student 
could ^compare Chicano poetry with that df othTer 
groups such as 'the Eskimos, Hawaiians, Indians, 
^ and Puerto Ricans. In Lowenfels' there is also a short 
but good introd.uction to Chicano poetry by Ricardo 
Sanchez. There isn't much written specifically on 
Chicano poetry. Sanchez tias a longer essay entitled 
"Chicano Poe^r^A Social Enigma," but I would 
imagine it is now hard to obtain since it is found In a 

1971 collection entitled Obras which was published 
in a limited edition of only 100 copies.^" Philip 
Ortego's essay "Chicano Poetry: Roots and Writers" 
is slill the best on the subject. While It was originally 
published in the same small collection. New Voices 
in Literature, earlier mentioned in regards to Rivera's 
general article. It can now be found in the Spring 

1972 issue of Southwestern American Literature.^* 



Chicano Non-Fiction 

The Chicano non-fiction course consists mainly of 
autobiographies and essays. The two anthologies 
chosen are Liidwig and Santibanez's The Chicanos: 
Mexican-American Voices and Romano's Voices: 
Readings from EL GRITO. Ludwig and Santibanez's 
anthology was also selected for the Chicano short 
story and Chicano drama course, thus, perhaps stu- 
dents will be able (o use the text twice and take full 
advantage of its relative low cost. Actually the text 
with over twenty essays is more suited to this course 
than it is to the short story and drama course; and if 
for some reason it could only be used In one of the 
two, it shouUj--fe€rthe non-fiction cour'se. Roman's 



Voices contains more than sixteen essays, a(nd only 
one is a duplication. An anthology not recommended 
but which you might want to examine yourself is 
Edward Sti^Mion's Pain & Promise: The Chicano • 
Today.^^ I . did nOt recomWiend it just as I did not 
earlier recommend his collection of. short stories, 
The Chicano- ' From Caricature lo Self-Pdrtrait; 

. bf cause botn texts contairRng both Chic<E(^o and' 
Anglo writers could easily be misconstrue^, and 
perpetuate the fallacious thinking on the part of 
some that Chicano literffttTfe is "literajui^e by *&f^ 
about Chicanos."^' Tortilla FlaS\s not a part df the 
corpus of Chicano literature, an^he sooner the en- 
tire issue of which Steinbeck is oXiy a part is gut to 
resjt, the better. 

T^he six Extended autobiographic are Andrew 
Garcla's Tougfi Trip Through Paradise 187d't879, 
Ernesto Galirza's Barrio Boy, Eugene Nelson^com- 
pilation of Pablo Cruz andWhe America^ 
Anthony Qumn's The Original S/n, Osc^r^eta 
Acost^'s The 'Autobio^aphyofa Brown Buffalht, and 
Its sequel The Revolt of the Cockroach Ffepp/e.- Ob- 
viously Garcia's work is pre-World War \Kbut is such 
an intereistipig and unique work that I hsive made it 
rfly one exceptipn. Garcia did not dje uhti|l 1943, and 

'he probably worked with his manuscript upi until his 
death. The fact that it was not published until 1967 
also encourages me to include it. Acbsta^ . . . Brown 
Buffalo and . . . the Cockroac/i People will definitely 
contrast with Galarza's Barrio Boy, Nelson's Pablo 
Cruz . . . and Quinn's The Original Sin, put all five 
works are still Chicano autobiographiesl Perhap^ 
they, perhaps even the* sfx of them-tincludJnft, 
Garcla's— will help remind us all that the afestractiofl 
"the Chicano experience" only truly exjsi^s as ex^ 
periences of individual Chicanos. , , 

Criticism of Chicano non-fiction is almost non- 
existent. Jopn Womack's article "The Chicanos" 
found in The New York Review briefly discusses 
several books and is perhaps worth examining 
although on the whole I would have td agree with de 
la Garza's sentiments expressed in a letter to the 
editor in a subsequent issue, "After having finished it 
(Womack's article], I find myself no longer outraged; 
instead I am disappointed."" Other than Womack's, ^ 
there are no other full-fledged articles except for^ 
Eugene Fralre-Atdava's "A Study of Ironic Tone and 
Meaning: Octavio Romano's 'Good-Bye Revolution 
—Hello Slum,'"" And as the title indicates, the 
article focuses on one essay; an essay, sorry to say, 
which is not included in either recommended reader. 



Chicano Novel 

Of all the genres, the Chicano novel is the. most 
sophisticated. From the Joycean "epiphanies " found 
in Villarreal, to Rivera's "collection novel" technique, 
to Anaya's mystical treatment of curanderismo, the 
novel has offered the student of Chicano literature 
the most challenging of works— and the most 
rewarding. While the quality varies from Anaya's 
Bless Me, Ultima which I consider to be one of the 
best American novels written since World War II to 
Vlllasenors Macho! which borders on the ex- 
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ploitative, it can still be said that the Chicano novel is 

the apotheosis-thus far of the Chicano Renaissance. 

« 

Because of the sophistication—simply because of 
^ the amounts of reading— I don't recommend the 
* seminar on the Chicano novel be taught on any level 
lower than upper division. While indeed most ))f the 
novels can be taught independently in vanous 
course"^ on a lower level, and some even in high 
. schoor, all of the novels taken together present a for- 
midable task requiring among other (hings, certain 
■ amounts of maturity and literary Jinesse. Also*, unlike 
the ^hej courses described, the course on the . 
ChicSno novel demands, that it be organized 
chrohologically. Chronology is important in the Study 
of the novel because the Chicano novel, even in its^ 
-fv;. short life, h^s already revealed certain lines of 
Ijp development. The Odyssey in Chicano, for example. 
If' is much more meanSogful when-it is seerrin the light- 
\ • of earlier odysseys found in The Plum Plum Pickers 
and PQC/)o—even by those found in This Day's Death 
, , " and City of Night. 

Villarreal's Pocho was first published, in J 969. It 
*was Villarreal's first>novel. And as is true, of many 
first novels, it is a bildungsroman v^h\ch \s very ^ 
autobiographical. Villarreal/' himself; considers 
V Ppcho very similar to Joyce's A Pohrajt of the Artist 
4 ' as a^y. Young Man. Villarreal's JorYg-awaited second • 
novel. The Fiffh Horseman* {^974) is a novdKof the 
Mexicarr revolution akin to Azuela's Los de abajo 
although ^uch extended. r ' i 

John Rechy's City of A//g/7f ,(1963) is a master- 
' piece. And while the novel's chicanismo is soriiewhat 
shroudidd by its deep concern 'for the homosexual 
and "forgotten" world he inhabits, the winds of El 
Paso are undeniably there-rpervasive and signifi- 
cant. Rechy's third novel This ^ay's Death (\969) is 
perhaps more readily identifidbl!§ as a Chicano 
riovel#but it too is ostensibly a Qovel primarily con- 
cerned with Ihe homosexual in Jtfherican society. 
Both books are qtJite explicit and require a mature 
audience who can overcooie the urge to snicker or 
to condemn when compassion Is what is solicited. 

Barrio's The Plum Plum Pickers was also 
published In 1969. It. is perhaps the most experimen- 
tal of the novels recommended. Barrio.is a$ moch an 
artist as he is a writer, and often times he attompts ta 
visually as well as emotionally arrest our attention. At 
times, he succeeds; at other times, he doesn't. Vas- ^ 
quez's C/7/cano (1970) also varies in quality, but for a* 
different reason. Vas^uez attempts to do too much. 
Narrating the history of four generations. Vasquez 
fails at times to develop sufficiently individual 
characters and mdividual events. 

Rivera's T . . / no se lo trago la tierfa'V". . , and {he 
earth did not parV {^97^) can be considered both as 
a collection of short stories and as a "collection 
^ novel." The novelistic unity of And th0 Earth Did Not 
Part is not simplistic. It is very subtle e^6 complex 
requiring a good deal of study. Rivera's work won We 
First Annual Premlo Quinto Sol literary award for 

1970. Anaya's Bless Me, Ultima won the a#ard in, 

1971. It. like Pocho. is a first no^l and. a 
' bildungsroman; but unlike Pocho. it ha^an aura of 



mysticisrn about it which cannot be labeled. It is cer- 
tainly one of the best products of the Chicano 
Renaissahce, if not the best. 

* ^ 

Vtllasenor's Macho! was published in 1973. It is of 
questionable worth, but I include it since it does pre- ' 

^ ^ent the re^er with the un^\^idable question of the 
role of evaluation Jn criticism of Chicano literature. ^ 
^0}her novels by Chicanos which you might want to 

0^ examine arer Rechy's Numbers (1967), The Vam- 
prres i^97^), and The Fourth Angel (1973), Floy*, 
Sales' Taftoo the Wijoked^Cross (1967) which, sorr 
to say, is out of phnt, and Miguel Mendez's' 
Peregrinos . De A^tlan (1974) which is the_ 
Chicano *novel written entirely 

. lucent novel^ by non-Chicanos about Chicanos 
are: Frank Bonham's Vjva Chicano (^70), William 
Cox's Chicano Cruz (1972), Eugene Nelson's The 
Bracero (1972), and C. W. Smith's T/i/n Men of Had-, 
dam ^1973).*» Viva Chicano and Chicano Cruz I do 
nof reconimend pn any^evel. The Bracerva^ Thin 
Men ofHaddam I recommend with resiervations. The 
Bracero is not actually about Chicanos; but as the ti- 
tle indicates, ifs about braceros. yhe ending to^ 
1 ' '/Jelson'e novel is one of the most rno^ing'l have ever 
read. 'The . ri^tieous anger— and indigrtation^ 

" around throughput the noyelis af times almost un« 
bearabld. 7V7l» Bmcero is. not a Qhigana novel, but it 
ii^finiteiy related and cquld be profitably taught in 
a course on theChicaho novel. Thin Men OfHaddam 
is not a bad novel an gj co uld very well be used in this 
course, but it at times helps to perpetuate the very 
literary stereotypes Steinbeck helped create"" earlier 
and which Chicano literature, on the whole, wants to 
eliminate once and for pll. To condemn Smtith's novel 
outright, though, would be unfair for Vasqu«Zj|id 
Villalsenor commit many of the "same errors. I l^st 
that wKh Smith as I trust it wdls for the latter two,lt is 
not so' much a matter of outlook as it is with faulty 

^characterization. \ , 
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•Outside^everal reviews, there are basically three 
articles specifically on the Chicano novel: Teresa 
McKenna's 'Three Novels: An Analysis," Donald F. 
Castro's 'The Chicario Novel: An Ethno-Generic 

. :Study," and Philip D. brtego's "The Chicano Novel: 
Chicano and The Plum Plum Pickers/*^* None*of the 
three discuss the more recent -novels such^as 
Anaya's and Villasenor's, and an updated view is 
definitely needed. Tt^ere is a Ph.D. dissertation \Aait^ 
ten on the Chicano novel, but it, too. is quiAly 
becoming outdafbd.'^ Because of Bless Me, Ul tjj^ s 
Jntegral concern with curanderismo, I would recom- 
mend Ari Kiev's Curanderismb: Mexican-American s 
Folk ^5yc)7/d^0i While it is not intended as a sub- 

*stitute 'of^iW§K^^^ personal encounters, or the 
handed-dow)^?A^nts^ of^ encounters of one's 
parents, grandparenQ, and others, it is intended as 
an augmentation toJthel^lrHliated, and as an introduc- 
tion to the uninitifirted. " - 
f 

' Chicano literature is indeed an exciting new field. I 
am confident that in time the Chicano Renaissance 
will match or exceed both the Harlem Renaissance 
and the Southern Renaissance as an important 
social and artistic movement in twentieth-century 
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American literature. Although Chicano literature to- 
day is still very young as a literary movement, the 
nunjber of quality works worthy not only of reading 
but of study is constantly growing. So6n that number 
will demand that such courses as recommended 
herer be taught not just at universities and colleges 
where there are Chicano Studies programs or 
departments, but anywhere where there are English 
departments. 
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Texans Write 



Bqol( Reviews 

F. AlleiVBriggs 

Texas A6tat Laredo 



■ ■■■■■■■MflBli ' 




This section of teviews is a reguiar feature of 
EnglishHn Texas. It is iimlted to the review of 
books by Texas authors and to books^ which are 
about Texas/ Emphasis wiii be ^giv^n ,lo book's 
which m^y be usefui to schoois, teaQhers, and 
students, but items of «ore generdi interest wiii 
also be consideri^. The section diQ 
its purpose through the heip of Councii 
and others in the profession. The revi 
informatlqp about new Texas. 
*pohdiM^c.e %i|nh persons who " 
the r^vifiyr ^ 



Material for the teacher in a Hl$h-English 
bilingual classroom (or for a teacher in a deprived 
cultural situation where there is no K^fjgQCican enrich- 
ment) has been frequent in this coUM^n; a survey of 
books noted duHifg the past thr<l^ears indicates 
that I have given.greater emphasis in this area than ' 
the volume of publication warrants. My excuse is a 
result partly^of where I teach and of a growing 
consciousness in, Texas that the Spanish based cul- 
ture must not be ignored. " > 

Materials for a mp^ti-cultur^ approach are not the 
same as those used to teach Snglish or Spanish as 
.a second language. Textbook publishers see profit 
In nationwide sales; few Texas^ textbooks are in- 
herently of any of Texan's marjy cultures. Occasional 
stories about ranch or barrio are included In the 
"Stories of Oih^r Lands" category, and Tmas kids 
cannot find their roots in the stories by which'they 
les^rnio read. 

An axiom in the teaching of reading and writing is 
that ^hildren learn easiest when they read and write^ 
about things which they already know. This principle 
is contradicted by an aim of education<— to broaden 
the provincial backgrounds of most children and 
most communities. Urban snobs 'Bometimes think 
the opportunities of cities actually affect the chil- 
dren in tho^ cities; barrio migrant children often 
^ve travelled as far (and seen as littie] as moppets 
from the siik -stockinged areas. Teachers and school 
systems need to beware of cojrif using language sicills 
with human awareness. 



The image of the "Frito Bandito" and of hat-tipped 
. Jose under a cactas^has vanished, but other Mex- 
ican-American stereotypes stilt threaten; n#st avail- ^ 
able stories are of quaint families or switch-blade- 
totina JD*s. Textbooks written .for Mexican-Amer- 
ican^, and by Mexican Americans are so scarce as' 
to "be non-existent. A stop-gap resource's a book 
- giving the teacher at least langpage an{;| culture 
patterns from both the Anglo and Spanish4speaking 
areas. {My own book Por Nmi>k From Two Cultures, 
written with Altfedo Supervielle, tries to do'Jhisjh 
the area of folk material. It has been reprinted^by 
A&l with some of its worst mistakes, co/rected and 
is available from the author for $1 .2^ + 25$ postage.] 

^ ^ - Crying to'^e written is a^seri^s of Tex^ readers 
using the r^source^ abundantly outlined in a volijme 
of the Texas Folklore Society. [T^m Folklore bf Texas 
Cultures, edited'by Frtincis E. Abernethy of Stephen 
F. .Austin Univflrsity, is avaflible from the Engine 
Press, Austin, or the editor.] I dan dream of Texas 
children learning toxead with storie^bout the many 
Texas peoDlp|Uf there were^suchJBooks, students 

^^'^ould develop license of bel^j^gt-as they in- 
creased their literflby. 

i have not S€Mg|pMBntents of Ahis issue of 
Engtibhin f&xas buf J expect that me'valiarrfTpfforts 
of t,he editor cannot hide the fact that Mex(car\- 
Americans are essentially inarticulate in fJrint/ Mate- 
rial is more 9|ought for.than found; anthologibs which 
eskist only for older students, repeat what i^found 
in other collections. It is with real pleasure that 1 
preserijp a review, written by a former student of 
nriine, of the newest of th^e collections. 
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Los de Sin Voz Speak 

Chicano Voices, edited by Carlota Cardenas de 
Dwyer (New York: Houghton ^ifflin 1976) achieves 
its goal of offering "a variety of writers, genres, 
and views** as well as presenting the major themes 
of Chicano Literature. The anthology, With its accom- 
panying instructor*s gujde, also fulfills the need of 
Chicano and multi-ethnic literature courses for a 
. textbook of contemporary Chicano literature. . 

Thematically organized works by writers from dif- 
ferent regions and those practicing various genres 
provide a sample of contemporary authors. Fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, drMa, and autobiography by 
Chicanes such as Tonias Rivera, John Richy, 
Rolando HInojosa-S, Cesar Chavez, Marta Cetera, 
Philip D. Ortego, Alurista, Tino Villanueva,'and Luis 
Valdes are arranged into five units which represent 
individually and .collectively the "Chicano Experi- 
fined.'* The units-4La Raza/The Chicano People, El 
Barrio/The Barrio, La Chicana/The Chicane, La 
Vida/Life, and La Cause/The Chicano Movement- 
are introduced by an epigram and an illustration; a 
headnote which provides background information 
prefaces the individual selections. Despite the weak- 
ness of including too few (non^ in poetry and fiction) 
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selections by' women writers. the anthology presents 
a wide scope of genres, views, and concerns provid- 
ing a useful Introduction to contemporary Chicano 
Literature for class jjse. ^ ^ . . ^ 

The anthology's organization^'and ^structure maTce 
it flexible and adaptable tc^ (nclivrdudi class needs^ 
The instructor's guide provides an extensive anno- 
tatedNiibliography In addition to a list of other 
resources, such as (ilms, for supplelnenting th^ 
selectionis. Depending on the emphasis of a class, 
>the pon^plembntary. materials can compensate for 
; alreas i(ot covered or stressed in the anthologized 
selections, such' as historical backgroundr longlic- 
tion. and poetry and fiction by wo^en. The instruc- 
tor'Sygqnde irfcludes topics for^composition, discus** 
siop<an\4r ''®searc^ for each^ selection as well ^s a 
mmary,, background material, apd pronunciation 
guide for names and tlfles. It, along with the 
anthology which has footnote translations of Spanish 
swords, can bejjsed in fhe classroom by both bilin- 
gual and moho-lingual English speaj^ing instructors 
and students. 

As a whole, the anthology renders a verbal state; 
^meQl b)^a V^iety of contemporary Chicano writers 
' expressing their views through d^fTerent gentgsand^ 
provides a suitable introduction to\Chicano literatulre. . 
(NormcKCantu, Graduatia Fellow f^EngliSh, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska,* Uncpln.) ' 7^ ^ 



A Bluebonnetby Any Other Nationality .... 

The Folklore of Texan Cultures, ed. by Francis B. 
Aberneth^ Bicentennial volume 'by the Texas 
Folklore Society. Encino Press (Austin), 1975. 
$12.50. 

JDontributions of the Texas Foltlore Society to the 
literature about Texas ara without peer; no book on 
the h)story, soci^^rtWt^rature, or people of Texas ' 
can be written wnlBut at least one TFS publication in 
its bibliography. This volume is no exception; such 1^ 
the nature of its contents that every high school 
and college library in the state needs at HEOSt one 
^olume^ no public library can be complete without 
It. and Individuals who own a copy are the envy of 
their friends. 

The Folklore of Texan Cultures was collected in 
close cooperation with the Institute of Texan Cul- 
tures [whose materials were reviewed last suffimer]; 
I It follows the pattern estat)lished at the Institute, 
and the Texas Folklife Festival is frequently repre- 
sented among the pictures. The Introductory essay 
by R. Henderson Sryjffler, Director of the Institute, 
written before his death, sets forth the thesis of the 
book—unity within the multiplicity of the origins of 
Texans. Indians and Mexicans are represented by a 
number of articles; the French, Negroes, Germans 
and Polish b)(^ several, and a single article on each 
of Jhe rest is a kind of summary treatment of the 
folkways and history of other national and ethnic 
groups in Texas. 

About 'a third of the articles are original folk 
material; among those I Ifked best were two ac- , 




counts *of the myths and legend^'^f early Indian 
4oes, by Thomas A.^reen, Jr.,- and Howard N. 
;in. yCharro Jiro Afamado" by Arnulfo, Castillo 
tradslated by Inez Cardozo-Freeman is the stpry of 
^^o^rolhers who with trepidation vksW the Jiro, the 
ghost of a oloody t)andit to secure part of his 
[its] treasure, *:Scratches on the Bedpost: Vestiges of 
the Lechuza" by Ann Carpenter tells a Mexican ver- 
sion, of the tf^erewolf— old women who convert Into 
owls; and "Country Black" by Lorcee P. Williams. 
Some*of the other articles are on equ9liy valuable 
subjects but are written, less carefully.' 

Other essays are scholarly treatments of folKlore- 
, related subjectsf Without any surprise, one observes 
Ernestine SeHell's alw^s suj3erb relation of the 1850' 
French settlement in the Dallas area^"La Reunion." 
I admir€fd James W. Byrd in his discussion of "Folk 
Anecdote Survives in Black Fiction" and Patrick B. 
Mullen's "Magic and Ritual Among Italian Fishermen 
on the Gulf Coasl." 

More general treatments cover other cultural vari- 
Wits. PerhapsiOecause I knew so little before! read^ 
I especially ^fjoyed "Un-organizations: The Family 
i^ssociations OTtne Chinese" by T^oVnas W. Woodell, ' 
recounting the Cultural adjustments in the Houston 
area; "The KishUColony" by Gwendolyn WIngate 
about the fjrst Japanese, farmers in the Beaumont 
• region; and "Le Rom And*0 Tedsas" [about th^gyp- 
^.sies] by Ian F. Hancocl(. Other group^ covered in- 
clude FilipThos, Dutch, Scotts, Irish, WASPs, Span- 
ish, Poles, Czechs, Norsei Greeks, Skivs, Lebanese, 
Wends and Jews. 

As ) said in beginning this review, the book is 
- without peer if a teacher is to acquaint students 
with the many frames of Texas past and society. It 
is worth every cent of its price. 
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An Old Friend Reappears 



Alexander, Frances. Mother Goose on the Rio 
Grande. National Textbook Company (Skokie, III. 
60076, 1974), 89 pp. 

One of the earliest bmingual, bi-cultural (Spanlsh- 
^English) books in Texaswas Ms. AlexaAfder's^version 
of children's verses; shqwasa long tlme,and valued 
faculty member of A&l, Kingsville. The book had long 
been out of print and those who owned a first 
edition of Mother Goose on the Rio Grande guarded 
it more carefully than they did their^ Bibles. Kortu- 
nateiy it is again available and every teaciyer in 
Texas needs..acopy.. ^ 




The book give^ Mexican children's ver&es, songs, 
games, riddles and other material stridtly for the 
younger set with delightful English translations on 
the opposite page. This edition has b^n delightfully 
illustrated by Charlotte Baker anc^ls a part 6i the 
Natipnal Textbook's ^rios— Spanish for Young 
Americans. Those-of you not familiar with the offer- 
ings in this group are missing one of th^best lists 
by any American publisher. " 0 
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Mexicai^4merican Poetry 
for the Secondary School 
Literature Program \ 



Albert D. Treviflo 

A recent list of NTCTE aids for teaching minority 
literature emphasizes the concern for multiethnic 
literature by sfating "When You Teach American 
Literature, Make Sure You Teach All of It." In the last 
few years the literature of American miTfOriti^ has 
been recognized as an iassential and integral pai^t of 
the secondary school literature program. ThiUfart^'cle 
provides an- annotated bibliography of some^ setect 
Mexican American poefry which is suitable for use in 
' an ethnically iptegr^^ed high school classroom. 
The poetry listed in the bibliography below is 
chosen on the basis of three .criteria. First, poems 
- are chosen which correspond to the reading interest 
and naaturity level of secondary students. Secondly, 
literary wCTrks chosen are either in English or contain 
qnlya minimal degree of standard Spanish or ^a 
regflRial S^nis^ dialect. Thirdly; w'orks^are cho^n 
which pose no major problems of censhorship/jn 
^ tjBrms of the use of "offensive" words which may'be 
tabooed by the schools. Thus, this bibliography Is 
not truly representative cj the tota*l output of contemr 
porary Mexican American poetry. More than half of 
the poems in this bibliography, however, deal with 
sonde aspect of the Mexican American experfence 
some statement about/^^tuatioa which is 
^f partipular concern to hAexicdn Americans. 




A Select Annotated Bibliography 
^ of Mexican American Poetry \ 

Single Works 

Adape, Leonard, "Lost Together With Our 
Children.' in From the Barrio: A Chfcano 
Anthology, ed. Luis Omar Salinas and Lillian 
Faderman (San Francisco: Canfield Press, 1973), 
25. 

Lyric poem in which the narrator uses an in- 
timate incident within a barbershop to reflect on 
and lament the acculturatk)n of his and his 
children's generation and theiirony of their situa- 
tion. 

'My Grandmother Vyould Rock Quietly and 



Hum." In From the Barrio: 'A Chicano Anthology, 
ed. Luis Omar Salinas and Lillian Faderman (San 
Francisco; Canfield Press, 1973), 108-109. 

In a nostalgic and meditative mood the narrator 
reminisces about his deceased grandmother and 
the significant part she played in his early 
childhood. The poem is divided into several short 
stanzas capturing different memories. Thefwork 
contains some good descriptions. 

Calvillo, Jaime, "Life of a Bracero^/Vhen Cotton is in 
Season," in We Are Chicanos: An Anthology of 
Mexican-American Literature, ed. Philip D. 



Ortego (New/York: Washington Scfuare Press, 
1973), 19Wf92. ; ' . / 

Brief rrarrative descriptionx)f bracero's day In 



the cotton fields. 



Cob0s, Georgia, "Suffer Little Children " El Grito: A 
.{Journal of Contemporary Mexlcan^American 
/" thought, II. 4 (Summer 1969). 3p-38* ^ 

Free verse poem in dramatic mode.bjUerly 
denouncing the insensitivity and hostility wlhin*^ 
. out* schools and society and the ways ii^which ^ 
they destroy the pride of Mexican American 
children. 

De la Garza, Elena, "LIuvia Gris," Magazin/l I, 9 
. (September t973), 7t 

^ Lyric poem with good visual impressions.^A ' 
young boy's game of war becomes tragically'refet: 

Dur^n, Ricardo Juan, "In My Cell," in From thmi^Bar- 
Mc: A Chicano A-nthology^ ed. Luis Omar^^alinas 
/^artd Lillian- Faderman (San Francisco: Canfield' 
I Press, 1973), t13-114. ' . 

\ Two-stanza lyric poem with vlisual impressions. 
Marrator expresses his desperation over ,his ' 
.lEKiysical (and resulting spiritual) incarceration. 

Durazo, Benjamin, "Grapefielcfs as a Child," in From 
the Barrio: A Chicano Anthology, ed. Luis Omap- 
Salinas and Lillian Faderririan (San* Francisco: 
Canfield Press. 1973), 104-105. 

Tw6-stanza.|free verse metaphorical descrip-^i, 
tion of ocapefi^lds. 

ps^upi/fi^n, "06lors," El Espejo^The Mirror: 
fated Mexican-AmericanJJterature (Berkeley: 
Quinto Sol Publications, 1969), 196. 

A rather abstruse symbolic poem depicting the 
creative process. 

Gftllegos, Alberto. "Marked," El Grfto: A Jourhal of 
Conterfiporary Mexican-American Thought, 2 
(Winter I97d), 72. 

Bhef free verse lyric poem symbolically express 
^ng Uie culmination- of an extended period of 

sadness. / . 

Gonzalez, Rafael Jesus, "To an Old Woman," New 
Mexico Quarterly, XXXI, 4 (Winter 1961-62), 358. 

Lyric poem-with good visual impressions about 
an elderly Mexican American woman and what 
she represents in terms of her cultiire. 

Gonzalez, Rodolfo, / Am Joaquin/Yo Soy Joaquin: 
♦ An Epic Poem (Denver: Crusade for Justice, 
1967). 

Epic poem written in parallel fashfon entirely in 
Spanish and entirely in English. The poem depicts 
the history of the Mexican American struggle and 
calls for et^miCN^iidarity, cultural revitalization, 
and polytfcal unlty^ 
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Guti6rrezi Jos6 Angel, "22 Miles," El Grito: A Joitmal 



English in Texas 



^temporary Me>^jcfifi 
(Spripg 1968). 40-42; J 

Free verse, b'itXet^o^<^. 



form 



1. 3 



of 



Iferamatic rripnologue *'^i''i?^rf^®.looK^ 
on his life Is a long ri^J^^e* M^^ar !>' 



shame, and discrihriin^ti^^ 
dangerous because h^i^^i 
cept his *'place" In s^j^ty. 

Honda, 



•nda. Javier. '"Nad s j4«^^/^^P uatter^^V 
Desert Gold: An Antt\^\(?qy ^,%sterf ^.^1- 



Jesus G. 
lege- Press 



and ^^'^^l 



.ege-Kress. 1964). S^'n^A^ 



Free verse lyriclpc^^rfi t^.^^^^^^ 
visual Impressions ^x^'^^ Ij. 
timelessness of the g^j^e^-^' ^ 

Lim6n, Jane, "incongruity/^' Qj^^l 
1965). (Reprinted ' ^ '^'^ 



th, 



Anthology of Mexicat^^^m^^^^^^ . CW'^' 

Short free verse 
life's incongruities. 



Lim6n, Jose, "Frost in ^j,^ l^'jo^^ 



Despertador de-Teia^ 'fi. M L\tnK^%fl71) 



A take-off from Ro(I^ 1^^ rto^ ^ nes' 
latic reversal of t^^^^ ^.aj (o^'f'' The 



drami 

effectively uses symt^^i 
sian. 



i^<i 



ant 



) 



L6pe2. Tacho. "Big Tim^ ^^P^f^^^^V" ^ Sa/ 
= (1969). 38. . • ^0'' 

> _ Ten-stanza lyric twJ^in ^ ,,.jte r'^f'^e 
" scheme, fluctuating r^^rtr, ^.'^efin' , i/so of 
••hip" language. AutKr ^^Xs'^as.o^? ,a e^. 

tious peoSie Iho feig^ r«c& Kis 'Jf'^ 
go around bumming \ ^ ^ 

Fiores (West Haven. : ^^i,^- ifoss. '"^^ 

Two-stanza lyric K^^rt^ - ^.te rny'^e 
scheme in which the n^^r^^^rfe^is^^'^g pro"'®^ 
of having to question ^^^e'^ ' *>ti^^ 

Montoya. Jos6. ••La Jef it^ ■ In ^he f^'^'^''^ 



Mancillas. Stella. ••Who ^(<i 1,' ^ - or^f 
Mexican-American Kn^^^li^^ elj^' j*seP^, 



having to question ^^^'^ 

tavio Romano (BerkeUy'. ^^^ "^ |^""^fBlic8<'°'^^. 
1969), 188-189. . ^^1 PtJ''. 

Effective bilingual (i^,^<a|3;^^\ cpflii^'il.r'i? 
cnglish) poems with i^s^^^T -.^'^i^ irnP^®^- 
sions. alliteration. an2^a>f5r^J^tiitj'^ng "^^n 
nostalgically ^eminisc^^ ^ ^r. whj" ^S' 



a little boy he and 
workers. 



Ndjera. Jos*. "I Was St^^iOg ^ . el Qf'^;. ^ 

Journal of Confe/n^(;r^/l,^J'^.' />^^^'^^n 
Thought. V. 1 iFall ^f1^). ^O^^^icaf"'' 

Free verse lyric po^^ a^^?"^ '^^^ jjeat"^ 



the fear of losing of destroying the beauty of the 
thing one loves. 

Olivas, Richard. "The Immigrant Experience," first 
appeared in 1968 in Bronze, a Ohlcano news- 
paper. \!LaXhr '^appeared in Octayio Romano's 
"The Historical and Intellectual Presence<)f Mex- 

• lean Americans," El Qdto: A Journal of Contem- 
porary Mexican-Aafi^tkan Thought, II, 2 (Winter 
1969), 32-46.] >f 

Four-stanza, rhymed lyric poem emphasizing In 
ironic tone one aspecf of the educational ir- 
relevance of» the curricLilum for Mexican- 
Am6??Dan students. 

Padijla. Ernie, ''And I ToojGracefully Bow to You." El 
Grito: A Journal of Contemporary 'Mexicarh 
Americah mought, ill, 1 (Fall 1969). 50. ' j 
Lyric poem, alliterative in places, contrasting 
the romance and vitality of the Spring of ic^ejmXh 
the gloom and weariness of Ibve's WinteiP/r 

. *'Pinwheel," E/ Gr/fo; A Journal qf Conteni^ 

porary Mexican-Amerlcari Thought/ A (Fall 

■ 1969). 51. / / '\ , 

The frailty anqf^asia of movement of the human 
mind js compared metaphorically to 'a paper 

' pinwheel. J 1 

. . "Sunday Morning," El Grito: A Journal of 

Contemporary Mexicmn-Amerlcan Thought, UK 1 
(Fall 1969). 52-53. ^ 

Lyricvpoem describing various facets of a Sun- 
day- morning in a Chlc^no barrio and Its cruel 
ironies. The work has some good visual impres- 
sions. 



Parades 
XLIX 



Guitarreros," Southwest Review,^ 
tumn 1964). 306. 
Lyric poem about the'guitarreros and the way in 
which they would sing. The pbem laments that the 
old days are now ||one. There is a good use of 
metaphor and visual impressions. 



J? v. 'A' 

P6re2. Martha, "Don't (Set Cfose," Con Safos, I. 4 
(1969). 26. 

Fi^^»^anza. free verse poem with sporadic 
rhyme expressing narrator's desire to protect 
herself from pain and insecurity by avoiding any 
personal involvement. » ; . 

ponce, Miguel, "Lament." In El Espejo-^The Mirror: 
Selected Mexican-American Literature, ed. Oc- 
tavio Romano (Berkeley: Quinto Sol Publications, 
1969), 168. 

^ "^Brief lyric poem depicting the sordid aspects of 
the big city. Contains good visual jmpressions and 
uses figurative lafiguage. 

Pivera,'''^mds, "The^'Eyes of a Child," in We Are 
Chicanos: An Anthology of Mexicans/American 
Literature, ^d. .Pliilip D. 0[rtegcf>^N^w York: 
Washington Square Press, 1973). 
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Brief lyric poem about the magic within a child's 
eyes. 

Salinas, RaOl, **A Tfip Through the Mind Jail/* first 
appeared in Aztlan, Leavenworth newspaper, May 
5, 1970. ^Reprinted. iA IVa Are Chicanes: An 
Anthology of Mexlcan-Jimorlcan Utor&tiire:) 

Lengthy free verse poem with some good visual 
Jmpressions. The author reminisces from his Jail 
• cell about his childhood East Austin barrio and his 
adventures and experierlces there as a youth. One 
of Xhia best of the contemfforary Chlcano poems. 

SaJazar, Roberto Fdlix, "The Other Pioneers/' in We 
yAre Chlcanos: An /Anthology ot Mexld^n- 
American Literature, .ed. Philip 0. Qrt^o <New 
York: Washington Square Press, 1973), 150. 

. Brief narrative po6m about Spanish pioneers 
who crossed the Rio Grande River and, settled in 
the Soutliwest a long time before*thQj:oming of 
the Angto-Americnn pioneers. 

^ . . ^ u 

Sdrtehez»|)fca(^"Old^n,". La Luz, I, 11 (March 




Lyric poem with spme good metaphor fn which 
the poet rerfiembers his grandfather whom he 
loved and respected. 

Viliahueva. Tony, 'M^aw the First Leaf^all/' in Hay. 
Otrs{ Vor Poems (Staten Island. N.Y.: Editorial 
Mensaje, 1972). 

Lyric . poem metaphorically expressing nar- 
rator's lost love. 
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At th^ Xlme this select bibliography was compiled, 
there vnor^ no Mexican-AnrMarican poetry antholo- 
gies. The following three geMral Mexican-American 
literature anthologies, however, contain numerous 
potMna which are suitable for the high schoof leveL 

Flores, Jos^ph^ A., Stfffgs & Dreams: Mexican- 
American Literature (West Haven, Oh.: Pendulum 
Press, Inc., 1972). 

Contains seventeen poems by 'different poetd. 
^ on different themes, universal ones as well as 
those related to the .Meidcan American expe- 
rience., • 'i^;^ ^ .. 

Ortego, Philip D., We Are Chlcanos: An Anthology ot 
Mexican-American Literature (New York: 
Washington Square Press/ ;I973). 

The best of the three jpnthologies, containing 
thirty-four poems, nearly! all of which would be 
suitabie for the high school classroofti.^everal of 
the works mentioned in this ^ibliogra^y are in- 
ycluded in the anthology. 

Salinas, Luis Omar and Lillian Faderman; From the 
Barrio: A Chlcano Anthology (^an Francisco: Can- 
field Press, Harper & Row, 1973). 

Contains thirty-six poems, the large majority of 
which could be used in the high. school. 
(Albert D. TreviAo teaches at texas A & I Univer- 
sity at Kingsville.) 
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. ma^nuscfipts wanted 
V foV 

Erigli^lHn Texas 

Qyarterly Journal 
^ of the 
Texas J6im Councit 
' y of Teachers of English 

"1 Toplcft 

Anything of interest to teacher^ of .English— Kinder^ 
garten through College. Special issues focus oh the 
teaching of writing, literature, and language. 



Book Rkvlews 
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Guest reviews are invited for the regular feature, 
'*'T9xa|B Write," which reviews books by Texas 
vaut(bi^ or t>ooks about Texas or Texans. Reviews 
W ^exans Write" or inquiries regarding it should 
beN nailed dir ectly to Or. Allen Briggs, ^ex 537,. 
Laredo, TexasX8040. 

Guide for preparation Of manuscriptf : ^ 

1. The manuscript should t>e typewritten, double- 
spaced, on 8V& XII inch paper. 

2. The length of the article should be 50b to 3,000 
words. 

3. Your name and mailing address should appear 
on the upper right-hahd corner on page 11 

4. V^r last name and the page number should 
^ appear on<plige2 and all succeeding pages. 

5,. Include a statement similar to the following at the 
end of your article: "Mrs. Jones teaches 7th grade 
English at Washington High School, Dei Rio." 

6. If you have included copyrighted material in your 
paper, enclose a copy of release permitting you 
to use it. 

7. Include a self-addressed envek>pe with unat- 
tached postage for possible return of your manu- 
script. ♦ \ 

Mail typevfritten, double-spaced manuscripts to: 
' Zenobia Verner, EIT Editor 
University of Houston. C & I 
Houston, Texas 770 

English In Texas' C 




